T  le.fx  face 


the  Facts 


ADVERTISING  can  make  people 
/~\  want  a  product — but  it  cannot 
7nake  them  like  it  after  they  get  it  home. 
Advertising  can  send  people  to  the 
grocery  stores — but^  once  they  are  disap¬ 
pointed^  it  cannot  7nake  them  buy  again. 
Advertising  can  create  new  customers — 
but^  only  a  good  product  can  keep  them  sold. 

The  campaign  for  canned  foods  now 
appearing  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  gives  every  promise  of  creating 
new  business  and  moving  canned  foods 
now.  But  let’s  face  the  facts — it  will  not 


be  the  success  it  can  be,  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  backed  up  by  quality  all 
along  the  line. 

It  is  vital  that  you  impress  upon  your 
distributors  the  need  for  buying  and 
selling  quality  canned  foods — and  no 
other  kind.  This  campaign  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  building  a  canned  foods  busi¬ 
ness — not  for  tearing  down.  This  is  no 
time  for  cleaning  out  off-grade  goods. 
This  is  a  time  for  selling  only  what  the 
advertising  is  featuring — canned  foods 
of  quality — the  only  kind  that  repeats. 
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CAN  LABELS 


BOX  LABELS 


The  canner  must  step  out  and  do  a  little  hollering  these  days. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  produce  the  goods — you  must  furnish 
practical  sales  helps  for  your  retailers.  You  must  advertise 
in  a  practical  way. 

“U  S”  can  make  practical — and  economical — sales 
helps  for  you — can  labels  that  have  colorful  atten¬ 
tion  value — box  labels  that  advertise  your  goods 
while  in  transit — show  cards  that  retailers  will 
gladly  use  because  they  help  sell  goods. 

Write  “U  S”  for  samples  today. 


SHOW  CARD 


fYUM  s  — 


*‘Color  Printing  Headquarters** 

THE  IJIVITED  STATES  PRIXTII^G 
&  LITHOGRAPH  €0. 


CINCINNATI 
302  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
202  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
102  Cross  St. 


PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 


for  the  Canner 


PLANTS 

or  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

\  CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PEP  YEAR 
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meron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 


IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

With  this  line  of  machines,  on  a  year¬ 
ly  production  of  twenty  million  plain 
sanitary  cans,  and  tin  plate  at  $4.50 
per  base  box,  the  cost  is  $14.44  per 
thousand  cans,  freight  on  tin  plate 
not  included. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  -  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sice  6*  X  9* 

386  pasee. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc 

'^Packers  of  Pkillips  Delicious  Qualilij  Canned 

C;%1HBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L).  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAl^Y,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED 


BULLETIN 


CANNED  FOODS  CAMPAIGN  STARTS  IN 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  69  LEADING  CITIES 


COMMinEE  tNNOUNCES 
HEW  MERCHAEDISUIG 
SERVICE 


Merchandising  Division 
established  to  help 
move  goods  now 


CANNERS,  BROKERS  AND 
DISTRIBUTORS  URGED 
TO  CORRESPOND 


“The  National  Canners  Association  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  model  for  planned  cooperation” — 
says  Printer’s  Ink,  the  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  publication,  in  a  recent  article.  Seldom, 
if  ever  before,  has  an  association  campaign 
been  so  well  planned  and  a  merchandising 
program  been  so  complete. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Pelham, 
a  Merchandising  Division  of  the  Canners  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  has  been  established  at 
49  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  division  is  to  supply  retailers, 
wholesalers,  brokers  and  canners  with  helpful 
and  profitable  merchandising  and  selling  ideas 
that  will  move  their  canned  foods. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  supplying 
all  trade  factors  with  monthly  merchandising 
manuals,  showing  how  to  capitalize  the  four 
or  five  current  advertisements  of  each  month. 
These  are  being  sent  well  in  advance,  giving 
plenty  of  time  for  each  trade  factor  to  put 
the  ideas  to  work. 

Every  canner,  broker  and  distributor  is 
urged  to  write  the  Merchandising  Division 
concerning  his  needs,  plans,  and — equally  im¬ 
portant — his  results.  Cooperation,  exchange 
of  ideas,  will  sell  canned  foods. 


CAMPAIGN  REACHES 
LEADING  CANNED 
FOODS  MARKET 


Over  60%  of  canned  foods 
sales  made  in  these 
69  trading  areas 


To  the  list  of  52  cities  originally  selected  to 
receive  the  advertising  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  the  Canners  Advertising 
Committee  has  authorized  the  addition  of  17 
more— making  a  total  of  69  important  markets, 
lyith  the  leading  newspapers  in  these  markets, 
the  campaign  is  being  read  by  over  10,000,000 
families  every  week,  or,  averaging  four  to 
a  family,  directly  or  indirectly  influencing 
40,000,000  people. 

In  the  69  leading  markets  are  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  the  nation’s  retail  grocery 
outlets.  Here,  conservative  estimates  show, 
over  60%  of  all  canned  foods  are  bought 
and  consumed. 


Map  shows  areas  where  campaign 
is  vow  appearing 


Lists  naming  all  cities  in  which  the 
campaign  is  running  and  newspapers  being 
used  have  been  sent  to  all  canners,  brokers, 
wholesalers,  and  retail  associations  and  groups 
in  cities  where  the  advertising  appears. 


Advertising  seen  by 
millions  every 
week 


EDUCATES  AS  MUCH  AS 
EVER— SELLS  MORE 
THAN  EVER 


During  the  week  of  February  15th, 
over  10,000,000  families  opened  their 
favorite  newspapers  and  found  a  page  of 
canned  foods  advertising.  The  center 
half  of  the  page — 4  columns  wide,  depth 
of  page — was  the  advertising  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  educating 
women  on  the  quality,  safety,  economy, 
healthfulness,  convenience  and  variety  of 
canned  foods.  The  rest  of  the  page  was 
advertising  of  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
canners  featuring  their  stores  or  brands. 

It  was  the  first  [advertisement  of  the 
new  National  Canners  Association  cam¬ 
paign  for  1932 — one  that  may  prove  to  be 
“the  most  effective  plan  ever  offered  the 
canning  industry  and  the  grocery  trade 
for  educating  women  and  moving  canned 
foods.” 

For  twelve  consecutive  weeks  this  ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue — a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  for  canned  foods,  appearing  once 
every  week  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 

With  the  National  Canners  Association 
taking  half  the  page  and  selling  women  the 
idea  of  canned  foods,  all  tie-in  advertising 
of  retailers,  wholesalers  and  canners  will 
benefit  greatly.  The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  advertisement  makes  women  want 
canned  foods — sends  them  to  the  stores 
to  buy. 

The  campaign  offers  every  trade  factor  a 
practical  opportunity  to  tie  up  directly  with 
the  Association’s  advertising — and  sell  more 
canned  foods. 


THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  08  second-class  matter. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -  .  .  .  $6.50 

Foreign  -  .  _  _  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  .  .  _  -  ,10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

Muffing  a  golden  opportunity— when 

we  first  saw  Mr.  Ross  and  his  associates  unroll 
the  plan  of  newspaper  advertising,  in  the  great 
canned  foods  advertising  campaign,  as  he  did  at  the 
recent  Convention,  and  noted  the  canny  plan  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  producers  and  the  retailers  of  these  goods  to 
tie  up  directly  with  this  big  advertising  expense,  by 
running  their  ads.,  right  next  to  the  Association’s  and 
thus  telling  the  interested  consumer  what  to  buy  in 
canned  foods  and  where  to  buy  it,  we  thought  this  the 
finest  scheme  in  direct  advertising  that  we  had  ever 
seen.  And  we  saw  in  our  mind’s  eye  a  scramble  by  the 
canners,  by  the  retailers  and  especially  by  the  chain 
stores  for  these  coveted  positions ;  that  the  newspapers 
would  be  troubled  how  to  satisfy  all  demands  and  offend 
none,  and  that  they  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in 
filling  up  spaces  and  a  page  or  two  opposite  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  Association  announcement. 

For  the  first  time  since  associational  advertising  of 
canned  foods  was  attempted,  the  copy  used  in  these 
Association  ads.  was  good,  yes,  fine :  instructive,  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  aimed  to  batter  down  the  long-standing  super¬ 
stition  existing  about  canned  foods.  It  developed  the 
purity,  wholesomeness,  freshness  and  economy  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  as  compared  with  all  other  foods  of  the  kind, 
and  it  introduced  just  enough  and  not  too  much  of  the 
scientific  efforts  expended  in  the  production  of,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  we  should  say,  of  the  improvement  of  all  canned 
foods.  To  even  the  most  inexperienced  in  advertising 
efforts  the  whole  plan  seemed  splendid,  and  to  the 
expert  it  seemed  little  short  of  wonderful  and  destined^ 
to  produce  most  gratifying  results.  It  seemed  labeled 
with  success. 

And  so  far  as  the  consuming  public  is  concerned  it 
has  been  wonderfully  successful,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  we  have  heard  and  what  is  shown  in  the  demand 
for  booklets  and  for  further  information  received  at  the 
Washington  headquarters.  The  advertising  is  doing 


what  it  was  aimed  to  do,  and  that  is  increasing  public 
interest.  There  is  not  a  doubt  about  that. 

But  we  certainly  had  a  wild  dream  or  nightmare 
when  we  foresaw  that  rush  of  requests  for  space  along¬ 
side  of  these  ads.  by  canners,  retailers  and  chain  store 
men.  Del  Monte  grabbed  the  whole  page  opposite,  in 
what  papers  we  have  so  far  seen.  You  bet  they  would 
not  miss  such  an  opportunity,  but  the  page  itself  has 
not  been  filled  in  any  of  the  papers  we  have  seen.  A 
few  canners  have  appeared,  one  or  two  small  cards  of 
chain  stores  and  no  retailers.  What’s  the  matter  with 
them? 

It  is  not  so  surprising  about  the  canners.  In  the 
first  place  most  canners  do  not  know  where  their  goods 
are  consumed — what  retailers  are  offering  them  or 
where ;  or  if  they  do  know  this,  they  find  the  territories 
so  widely  scattered  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
attempt  to  help  the  retailer  by  advertising.  Other 
canners  sell  their  outputs  for  jobbers’  labels — and  many 
of  the  largest  and  apparently  most  progressive  canners 
do  this — and,  of  course,  they  have  no  identity  in  the 
market.  As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  they 
simply  do  not  exist  as  canners.  And  in  truth  they  are 
merely  managers  of  the  production  department  for  such 
jobbers,  and  naturally  they  look  to  those  jobbers  to  do 
the  advertising,  as  they  very  properly  should,  because 
the  jobbers  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  quality  or  value 
of  the  goods;  above  all  the  good  will  value.  So,  of 
course,  the  jobbers  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

On  such  goods  as  are  left  in  their  hands  by  the 
jobbers’  label  buyers,  the  canners  have  to  pass  out 
wherever  they  can  find  a  buyer,  and  their  surplus  can, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  in  the  first  class  mentioned. 

Canners  who  have  a  known  consumer  clientelle  are 
co-operating  as  far  as  they  think  present  conditions 
will  permit,  and  they  are  anxious  to  help  their  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers  to  build  up  an  increased  demand 
for  the  goods.  They  figure  that  advertising  can  be 
done  only  out  of  profits,  and  as  profits  are  small,  if  at 
all,  their  efforts  are  small.  This  is  the  first  stage  of 
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their  education  in  merchandising;  when  they  have 
progressed  further  they  will  learn  that  the  profits  come 
from  advertising.  They  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
this  cart  before  the  horse:  a  lot  of  machinery  and 
supply  men  in  this  industry  are  suffering  in  the  same 
way. 

If  you  feel  inclined  to  question  that,  ask  any  adver¬ 
tising  expert,  or  look  around  you  and  note  what  firms 
are  making  money;  which  ones  are  coming  through 
this  depression  best,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  ruling  market  prices,  due  to  their  exten¬ 
sive  advertising.  Some  one  may  fire  back  the  name  of 
Dole  and  his  pineapple,  and  his  loss  of  $3,000,000  this 
year.  Don’t  kid  yourself.  That  is  the  best  investment 
in  advertising  Dole  ever  made :  it  cleans  up  a  surplus  in 
one  year  or  less,  leaving  the  market  in  fine  shape,  for 
the  vastly  increased  demand  which  will  come  from  the 
multitudes  who  have  learned,  for  the  first  time,  how 
good  pineapple  is,  owing  to  the  low  prices  at  which  it 
is  selling,  and  which  lured  them  into  buying.  Dole  used 
the  surplus  as  samples — ^the  best  kind  of  advertising, 
but  even  then  not  at  total  loss.  And  note  that  Dole  is 
still  advertising  as  strong,  or  possibly  more  strongly, 
than  ever.  Ask  Dole  if  the  great  pineapple  business, 
and  its  huge  profits,  came  from  advertising  or  not. 

But  there  may  be  a  lot  of  canners,  small  and  large, 
who  would  like  to  tie-in  with  this  advertising,  but  do 
not  know  how.  The  big  can  companies  who  are  so 
generously  and  broadmindedly  financing  this  big  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  are  now  trying  to  help  these  can¬ 
ners  by  sending  copies  of  good  advertisements,  already 
prepared  (that  is  the  copy  and  we  believe  they  are 
even  furnishing  the  cuts)  to  which  the  canner  need  only 
insert  his  brand  and  name  to  have  complete  and  good 
copy.  And  these  are  of  all  varying  sizes,  to  suit  any 
amount  of  money  you  wish  to  spend  in  the  paper.  But 
if  you  have  not  had  any  of  these  offered  you,  write  to 
The  Merchandising  Division,  of  The  Canners  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee,  49  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City,  and 
ask  for  their  Merchandising  Manual  for  canners;  and 
you  might  ask  them  how  you  can  get  into  touch  with 
the  newspapers  you  wish  to  reach  and  use,  and  they 
will  gladly  comply,  and  promptly. 

They  have  recently  added  17  more  dailies  to  the 
original  list  of  about  50,  so  they  have  a  coverage  now 
all  inclusive.  Yes,  you  can  even  borrow  money — we 
do  not  mean  from  the  advertising  committee — ^but 
from  your  bank  or  otherwise ;  that  is,  we  mean  you  can 
afford  to  borrow  money  to  advertise  and  push  your 
goods.  Always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  quality  of 
your  goods  is  such  as  will  cause  repeat  orders;  or  as 
we  have  so  often  expressed  it :  if  your  goods  are  of  the 
“want-more”  kind.  If  they  are  not,  please  keep  away 
from  this  advertising  campaign.  Don’t  make  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  “at  the  price”  your  goods  are  worthwhile. 
That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  These  new 
customers,  and  many  of  the  old,  long  users  of  canned 
foods,  are  not  price  experts,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  relative  price  differences ;  and  what  is  more,  few  if 
any  retailers  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  the  price- 
value  of  canned  foods,  as  is  often  shown  in  the  fact 
that  some  stores  sell  the  poorest  goods  at  top  prices, 
while  other  stores  sell  extra-standards  and  better 
grades  at  the  lowest  prices. 

That  is  a  strange  statement  to  make,  and  we  doubt 
if  it  could  be.  made  in  any  other  line  of  industry ;  but 
it  is  all  due  to  the  manner  in  which  canned  foods  are 
marketed.  But  thank  Gk>d  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
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unnatural  condition  that  is  arousing  more  and  more 
canners,  every  day,  to  the  absolute  need  of  becoming 
merchandisers  as  well  as  producers.  It  has  brought 
home  to  them  the  absolute  need  of  “selling”  canned 
foods — not  just  merely  delivering  them  on  order  at  the 
low  of  the  market ;  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  must 
be  sold,  whether  that  quality  be  high  or  low,  and  that 
if  they  ever  expect  to  get  a  price  consistent  with  the 
quality,  they  must  sell  that  quality,  and  not  just 
“goods.”  And  if  you  think  that  anybody  else  is  going 
to  do  that  for  you,  instead  of  yourself,  or  your  own 
salesman,  you  have  another  guess  coming. 

- * - 

TOMATO  HOLDINGS  IN  INDIANA 


Indiana  Canners  Association,  Inc., 

Trafalgar,  Indiana,  March  7,  1932. 

Special  Bulletin  to  Tomato  Canners  reporting  as  of 
March  1: 

This  survey  as  of  March  1st  covers  exactly  the  same 
canners  as  were  included  in  the  report  of  February  1st. 
This  group  represents  94%  of  the  total  pack  of  1931. 

Since  it  is  known  this  group  represents  94%  of  total 
1931  tomato  pack  we  believe  from  now  on  month  by 
month  comparisons  will  be  of  more  value  than  com¬ 
parison  of  holdings  with  total  1931  pack  of  this  group. 

Tomatoes  held  by  this  group  as  of  February  1,  1932 : 
No.  1,  5,754  cases;  No.  2,  353,198  cases;  No.  303,  15,701 
cases;  No.  2V->>  102,356  cases;  No.  3,  46,033  cases;  No. 
10,  44,849  cases. 

Tomatoes  held  by  this  group  as  of  March  1,  1932: 
No.  1,  4,555  cases ;  No.  2,  262,155  cases ;  No.  303,  8,077 
cases;  No.  2%.  60,827  cases;  No.  3,  38,932  cases;  No. 
10,  23,251  cases. 

This  survey  indicates  that  in  Indiana  we  have  on 
hand  unsold  the  amount  of  tomatoes  equivalent  to 
22%  of  the  total  1931  pack,  as  against  32%  the  first 
of  February. 


Tomato  pulp  held  by  this  group  as  of  February  1, 
1932 :  No.  1,  23,566  cases ;  No.  10,  162,231  doz. ;  5  gal., 
137,184  cans.  !  ■ 


Tomato  pulp  held  by  this  group  as  of  March  1,  1932: 
No.  1,  30,600  cases;  No.  10, 137,850  doz.;  5  gal.,  103,334 
cans. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Inc., 
KNR:HC  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  OFFICERS 

The  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  held  its 
annual  stockholders  meeting  at  New  York  City  on 
Tuesday,  March  8th,  at  which  the  report  we  re¬ 
cently  gave  you  was  made. 

The  Directors  elected  were  as  follows : 

M.  C.  Brush,  C.  C.  Conway,  T.  C.  Cranwell,  I.  W. 
England,  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  0.  C.  Huffman,  J.  B.  Jeffres,  Jr., 
Arthur  Lehman,  F.  A.  Prahl,  M.  S.  Sloan,  S.  J.  Steele 
and  S.  J.  Weinberg. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  following  day  the  Directors 
elected  the  following  officers,  and  you  will  note  that 
it  is  a  re-election  of  the  old  ones : 


C.  C.  Conway,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  0.  C.  Huff¬ 
man,  President;  F.  A.  Prahl,  S.  J.  Steel,  J.  F.  Hartlieb 
and  I.  W.  England,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  B.  Jeffres,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  R.  H.  Alexander,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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'^HIS  is  one  of  the 
^  big  advantai^es  to 
you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its 
eleven  box  making 
plants  in  the  canning 
belt.  One  of  these 
plants  is  near  you, 
ready  to  furnish 
prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requi¬ 
rements  in  corrugat¬ 
ed  fibre  shipping 
boxes. 


^ugar  loA; 


Wfite  for  price  list  and 
samples 


^ugar  loa^ 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch 
Paper  Company 


Thl*  mark  assures  }/our 
customers  that  you  have 
guarded  against  all  re¬ 
asonable  hazards  of 
transportation. 


800  Decatur  Street 


Ohio 


Sandusky, 


HINDE  and  DiVUCH 

Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes 
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Yield  and  Quality  as  Influenced  by 
Harvesting  Methods 

An  Address  by  E.  R.  Lancashire,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Tuesday  morning,  January  26,  1932. 


This  experiment  was  planned  to  study  the  effect  of 
ueiaying  the  harvesting  of  snap  beans  upon  the 
total  yield  anU  the  quality  of  the  beans.  The 
bean  plants  used  in  this  work  were  normal  and  they 
grew  vigorously,  i'he  stand  was  very  uniform.  Tne 
rows  were  thinned  to  leave  30  plants  about  four  inches 
apart  in  each  row.  The  length  of  each  row  harvested 
was  10  feet.  Giant  Stringless  w^as  the  variety  planted. 

The  beans  were  planted  July  20,  1931.  The  harvest¬ 
ing  began  September  10,  1931.  Three  different  rates 
of  harvesting  were  used.  The  experiment  was  laid  out 
in  triplicates.  Rows  1,  4  and  7  w^ere  picked  twice  each 
week ;  rows  2,  5  and  8  were  picked  once  a  week  and  rows 
3,  6  and  9  were  picked  once  every  two  weeks.  The 
beans  were  graded  over  a  screen  which  separated  them 
according  to  their  thickness.  The  No.  1  beans  passed 
through  an  opening  1/4,  inch  wide;  the  No.  2  beans 
passed  through  an  opening  5/16  inches  wide,  and  all 
the  beans  which  were  larger  than  5/16  inches  were 
sorted  by  hand  into  No.  3  beans  and  into  cull  beans. 

The  smallest  beans  picked  were  3  inches  long.  The 
No.  1  beans  average  3  to  4  inches  in  length ;  the  No.  2 
beans  w^ere  4  to  6  inches  long  and  the  No.  3  beans  were 
more  than  6  inches  long. 

The  effect  of  delaying  the  picking  of  snap  beans  was 
very  pronounced.  The  quality  of  snap  beans  harvested 
two  times  each  w'eek  w’as  much  better  than  that  of  the 
beans  harvested  once  each  week.  The  quality  of  the 
beans  harvested  once  in  two  weeks  was  so  poor  as  to 
make  the  beans  unfit  for  canning  purposes. 

The  color  of  the  beans  harvested  twice  weekly  was 
a  uniformly  attractive  green  and  very  few  of  the  beans 
in  the  pods  developed  sufficiently  to  be  noticed  from 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  pods.  The  percentage 
of  cull  beans  was  very  low  in  this  plot. 

The  bean?  harvested  once  a  week  had  about  one-half 
as  many  No.  1  beans  and  more  than  16  times  as  many 
culls  as  did  the  beans  harvested  twice  a  week.  The 
cull  beans  were  too  old  and  tough  to  be  used  for  can¬ 


ning.  The  cull  beans  were  shrunken  between  the  large 
sized  beans  within  the  pods. 

The  plots  which  were  picked  every  two  weeks  were 
almost  all  unfit  for  canning  purposes.  The  color  was 
yellowish,  the  pods  were  full  of  holes,  the  seeds  within 
the  pods  were  of  mature  size  in  many  cases,  much  of 
the  crop  was  injured  by  disease,  and  in  some  cases  the 
pods  had  begun  to  decay.  The  tough,  stringy,  de¬ 
hydrated,  rusty  colored  pods  made  up  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  yield  on  the  bean  plots  which  were  harvested 
once  every  two  weeks. 

The  beans  which  passed  through  the  Vi-inch  sieve 
avereaged  179  per  pound.  The  No.  2  beans  averaged 
126  per  pound  and  the  No.  3  beans  averaged  96  per 
pound.  There  were  78  beans  in  a  pound  of  the  cull 
beans. 

Snap  beans  grow  very  rapidly.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  records  obtained  on  plot  A  which  was  harvested 
twice  each  week.  Judging  by  the  yield  records,  snap 
beans  should  be  harvested  at  least  two  times  each  week. 
If  this  work  is  repeated  it  is  planned  to  pick  several 
plots  with  the  delay  of  only  a  single  day  between  them. 
The  highest  yields,  the  highest  quality  and  the  most 
profit  and  satisfaction  in  growing  snap  beans  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  closer  attention  to  harvesting  the  crop. 

PLOT  A — Rows  1,  4,  and  7 — Picked  Twice  Weekly 
Sieve  si/e  #1,  #2,  tk"  #3  over  A"  Culls  Total 

Yield  per  acre  4112  lbs.  2785  lbs.  2455  lbs.  267  lbs. 

Number  per  pound  143  126  105  78 

**Value  per  ton  $80.00  $80.00  $70.00 

Gross  returns  $164.48  $ill.28  $85.89  ....  $361.65 

Picking  costs  per  acres — 836  hours  at  20c  per  hour . $167.20 

Gross  returns  minus  picking  costs . $194.45 

PLOT  B — Rows  2,  5,  and  8 — Picked  Once  Each  Week 
Sieve  size  #1,  #2,  t®«"  #3  over  A"  Culls  Total 

Yield  per  acre  2176  lbs.  1998  lbs.  2157  lbs.  4256  lbs. 

Number  per  pound  213  134  92  78 

**Value  per  ton  $80.00  $80.00  $60.00 

Gross  returns  $87.04  $79.92  $64.68  ....  $231.64 

Picking  costs  per  acre — 879  hours  at  20c  per  hour . $175.80 

Gross  returns  minus  picking  costs . $55.84 


SNAP  BEANS  YIELD  RECORD 
Plot  A  —  Rows  1,  4,  and  7 

Grade  1  Grade  2  '  Grade  3  Picking  - Yield  per  Acre -  Picking  Time 


Date  Picked 

Count 

Weight 

Count 

Weight 

Count 

Weight 

Time 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Per  Acre 

September  10 

437 

39  oz. 

73 

8  oz. 

16 

2.5  oz. 

30  min.  1174  lbs. 

242  lbs. 

76  lbs. 

242  hrs. 

September  14 

520 

51  oz. 

320 

39  oz. 

265 

47  oz. 

30  min. 

1544  lbs. 

1180  lbs. 

1423  lbs. 

242  hrs. 

September  17 

310 

24  oz. 

181 

25  oz. 

50 

8.5  oz. 

18  min. 

726  lbs. 

757  lbs. 

257  lbs. 

142  hrs. 

September  21 

235 

19  oz. 

130 

18  oz. 

135 

23  oz. 

15  min. 

576  lbs. 

545  lbs. 

697  lbs. 

121  hrs. 

September  24 

69 

3  oz. 

22 

2  oz. 

66 

9  oz. 

11  min. 

92  lbs. 

61  lbs. 

271  lbs. 

89  hrs. 

Totals 

1571 

136  oz. 

726 

92  oz.  532 

Plot  B  — 

90  oz. 

Rows  2,  5,  and 

104  min.  4112  lbs. 

8 

2785  lbs. 

2724  lbs. 

836  hrs. 

September  10 

511 

36  oz. 

117 

15  oz. 

20 

8  oz. 

30  min. 

1089  lbs. 

454  lbs. 

242  lbs. 

242  hrs. 

September  17 

375 

26  oz. 

350 

43  oz. 

750 

144  oz. 

50  min. 

784  lbs. 

1302  lbs. 

4356  lbs. 

403  hrs. 

September  24 

175 

10  oz. 

88 

8  oz. 

385 

60  oz. 

29  min. 

303  lbs. 

242  lbs. 

1815  lbs. 

234  hrs. 

Totals 

1061 

72  oz. 

555 

66  oz.  1155 
Plot  C  — 

212  oz. 

Rows  3,  6,  and 

109  min.  2176  lbs. 

9 

1998  lbs. 

6413  lbs. 

879  hrs. 

September  10 

400 

40  oz. 

115 

16  oz. 

23 

5  oz. 

30  min. 

1210  lbs. 

484  lbs. 

151  lbs. 

242  hrs. 

September  24 

143 

8  oz. 

19 

2  oz. 

1275 

254  oz. 

49  min. 

242  lbs. 

61  lbs. 

7696  lbs. 

395  hrs. 

Totals 

545 

48  oz. 

134 

18  oz. 

1298 

259  oz. 

79  min.  1452  lbs. 

545  lbs. 

7847  lbs. 

637  hrs. 
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MODEL  “A” 

Judge  Syrupers 

By  using  the  Cutler  Method  of  applying  Con¬ 
centrated  Syrup  -  the  following  advantages 
are  gained,  over  present  system  of  making 
syrups  to  the  strength  or  degree  required 
per  grade: 

I»t.  Only  one  strength  of  syrup  is  made  -  this  simplifies  the  work 
of  the  syrup  maker. 

2nd.  Two  tanks  instead  of  many.  One  pipe  to  syruping  machines, 
instead  of  one  for  each  grade.  Reduces  cost  of  piping,  valves, 
leaks,  cleaning,  draining  and  sour  syrup,  etc 

3rd.  Excess  concentrated  syrup  is  returned  to  supply  tank  by 
pump,  this  circulates  the  syrup,  mixing  same  and  keeps  it  at  uniform 
temperature  and  allows  use  of  60,  70  or  80  degree  syrup,  without 
crystallazation  or  clogging  of  pipes. 

At  end  of  run  -  syrup  is  drained  from  pipes  and  syrup  machines 
and  returned  to  supply  tank.  Pipes  and  machines  are  flushed  with 
hot  water  and  first  run  of  water,  which  contains  sugar,  is  run  into 
main  mixing  tank,  saving  this  sugar  at  no  cost  of  labor  in  cleaning 
up. 

The  concentrated  syrup  that  is  returned  from  syrupers,  never 
comes  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  cans,  is  simply  the  over¬ 
flow  from  the  measuring  cups,  which  is  caught  in  the  syruper  bowl 
or  tank  and  returned  pure  as  it  left  supply  tank. 

There  are  no  fruit  juices  or  particals  of  fruit  in  the  syrup,  to 
sour  or  ferment.  60  deg.  syrup  keeps,  it  don’t  sour  like  lower  de¬ 
grees  of  syrup  will,  if  held  in  storage. 

4th.  By  measuring  the  amount  of  60  deg.  syrup  required  to  give  a 
certain  cut-out,  only  that  amount  of  syrup  is  used  per  can  and  it 
stays  in  the  can  -  as  the  can  is  not  filled  full  enough  to  overflow  or 
tip  out  when  passing  thru  exhaust. 

The  ounces  of  60  deg.  per  can  gives  accurately  the  amount  of 
sugar  per  case  used,  so  you  know  your  sugar  cost  per  case  at  all 
times. 

Sth.  As  fruit  varies  season  to  season  and  even  during  the  season, 
as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  required  to  maintain  a  uniform  cut-out, 
the  Cutler  Method  and  Judge  System  allows  instant  changes  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  -  by  putting  in  more  or  less  syrup  per  can. 

Thus  it  is  practical  to  reduce  for  Ripe  and  increase  for  Green 
fruit  -  tray  by  tray  or  get  different  cut-outs  -  instead  of  having  to 
mix  special  batches  of  syrup  and  special  pipes  to  convey  same  to 
syruping  machines.  As  only  one  strength  of  syrup  is  used  -  there 
is  no  loss  of  time  in  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  is  the 
case  now,  by  emptying  the  bowl  and  valves  as  in  other  machines. 
This  gives  more  cans  per  day  per  line. 

6th.  The  Water  Adder  -  fills  the  cans  with  water  and  then  tips 
them,  to  give  desired  head  space.  The  heat  of  the  exhaust  and  of 
the  water  added  and  the  head  space  govern  the  inches  of  vacuum 
you  get. 

As  the  syrup  and  water  do  not  mix  -  until  after  the  cans  are 
sealed,  cooked  and  cooled,  there  is  practically  no  loss  of  sugar  when 
cans  are  properly  filled  and  tipped. 

Every  can  is  filled  uniformally,  no  under  weights. 

7th.  As  the  Judge  Syrupers  are  designed  for  high  speed,  no  vib¬ 
ration,  automatic  thruout,  with  Safe-T-Clutch,  Never-Miss-Timer 
they  run  at  any  speed  per  minute,  with  no  jams,  waste  or  slack  or 
overfilled  cans.  The  Domes  over  cans  have  ample  clearance,  no 
mashed  fruit.  No  plugs  to  enter  cans.  No  Kubber  rings  to  wear. 
No  squirting  from  bad  flanges.  Steam  Jet  on  valves  and  bowl  pre¬ 
vents  valves  from  sticking.  Made  of  the  finest  bronze,  material  and 
workmanship. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches  and  Timers, 

P.O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

^  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chica-o,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  Ne,/  Haven,  itoehester 
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PLOT  0 — Rows  3,  6,  AND  9 — Picked  Every  Two  Weeks 
Sieve  size  #1,^4"  #3  over  A"  Culls  Total 

Yield  per  acre  1452  lbs.  545  lbs.  526  lbs.  7321  lbs. 
Number  per  pound  181  119  91  78 

**Value  per  ton  $80.00  $70.00  $60.00 

Gross  returns  $58.08  $19.07  $15.78  ....  $92.93 

Picking  costs  per  acre — 637  hours  at  20c  per  hour . $127.40 

Gross  returns  minus  picking  costs  show  a  loss  of . $34.47 

♦♦Value  per  ton  based  on  count  per  pound  as  follows: 

120  or  more  per  pound — $80.00  per  ton. 

100  to  119  per  pound — $70.00  per  ton. 

80  to  99  per  pound — $60.00  per  ton. 

Discussion 

QUESTION:  When  you  say  there  was  a  profit  of 
$194,  do  you  mean  gross  returns? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  That  was  the  gross  returns 
minus  the  picking  costs  and  labor.  We  have  the  dope 
on  that.  We  kept  track  of  the  number  of  minutes  it 
took  to  pick  each  of  these  plots.  Figured  at  twenty 
cents  an  hour  you  can  change  it  up  or  down  to  suit  your 
wage  scale.  The  picked  cost  of  twice  a  week  amounted 
to  $167.20,  and  when  they  were  picked  once  a  week  it 
cost  $175.80. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  might  think  that  was  a  mistake. 
The  Ohio  Canners  convention  asked  the  same  question, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  pick  them  once  a  week  than  twice 
a  week.  Isn't  that  strange?  You  would  think  it  would 
not  take  so  long,  but  I  did  all  the  work,  keeping  watch 
as  to  when  I  started  and  when  I  quit.  It  takes  longer 
when  you  have  a  lot  of  beans  on  the  plant  to  get  them 
all  off.  You  have  got  to  look  a  little  more  carefully 
when  you  are  picking  once  a  week  because  you  will  not 
be  back  for  a  week,  and  when  you  do  get  back  they  are 
no  good. 

According  to  the  figures  it  take  836  hours  to  pick 
them  twice  a  week.  Our  last  two  pickings  were  not 
picked,  so  you  can  cut  that  down  still  further.  If  you 
take  the  picking  time  of  836  on  the  first  week  you  would 
get  far  better  results  and  less  culls. 

It  required  879  hours  to  pick  them  once  a  week,  or 
forty  hours  difference.  If  picked  every  two  weeks  it 
took  637  hours.  In  other  words,  you  would  think  that 
if  you  picked  them  twice  a  week,  and  that  means  four 
pickings  for  two  weeks,  that  you  would  have  four 
times  as  much  labor  as  where  you  picked  them  once  a 
week.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  It  does  not  work 
that  way. 

MR.  E.  P.  DAGGETT  (Daggett  Canning  Co.,  Michi¬ 
gan)  :  Was  there  any  work  done  in  the  field  between 
the  picking  and  the  cultivation? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  We  started  on  the  tenth  of 
September  and  no  cultivation  was  needed  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  picking  season.  When  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  completed  there  were  no  more  beans  left. 

MR.  C.  K.  McMILLIN  (Wm.  H.  Pride  &  Co.,  Belling¬ 
ham,  Washington) :  Do  you  keep  track  on  a  pound 
basis ;  that  is,  do  you  figure  out  what  that  would  be  on 
a  piece  basis? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE :  Let  us  get  it  down  to  the  way 
in  which  I  took  the  records.  I  have  the  time  that  is 
required  to  pick  a  foot  a  row.  Roughly,  it  takes  a 
minute  to  pick  a  foot  a  row.  The  picking  time  was 
thirty  minutes  for  thirty  feet  on  the  twice-weekly  plots 
of  first  picking,  and  on  the  once-weekly  plots  for  the 
first  picking  it  was  the  same.  The  second  time  over 
they  commenced  to  change. 

MR.  McMILLIN :  How  much  per  pound  does  it  cost 
to  pick  these  beans? 


MR.  LANCASHIRE:  1  have  the  hours  and  rates 
right  here,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  add  up  your 
time  and  divide. 

MR.  McMILLIN:  Would  it  average  over  a  cent  a 
pound  ? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  I  would  have  to  use  a  pencil 
to  figure  it,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  most 
significant  discussion.  I  know  you  have  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  as  we  have  time  to  consider  them  I  would  like 
to  have  your  remarks.  We  know  that  better  quality 
and  fewer  old  beans  will  be  secured  if  they  are  picked 
oftener.  If  that  results  in  a  higher  return  per  acre  to 
the  farmers,  it  is  a  most  significant  fact.  I  say  “if”; 
perhaps  I  should  say  “The  fact  that  it  does,”  because 
Mr.  Lancashier  certainly  has  not  left  any  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  Mr.  McMillin,  he  is 
now  calculating  the  cost  of  picking  the  beans  per  pound. 

What  other  suggestions  or  contributions  can  you 
gentlemen  make  ? 

MR.  DAGGETT :  Will  the  records  show  the  number 
of  pounds  of  seed  sowed  ? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE :  We  thinned  them  out  to  four 
plants  to  the  foot  with  three  inches  between  each  plant. 
There  was  the  same  number  of  plants  in  each  row.  I 
know  that  some  experiments  show  that  a  closer  plant¬ 
ing  would  be  all  right,  but  we  got  four  tons  to  the  acre 
with  planting  them  three  inches  apart. 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  I  have  these  figures  for  you 
now.  On  the  Number  One  beans  the  figures  show  IIV2 
pounds  per  hour. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  Did  you  calculate  that  at 
twenty  cents  an  hour? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  It  would  be  a  little  less  than 
two  cents.  That  is  around  180  beans  to  a  pound.  I 
can  figure  that  out  on  the  big  ones  also. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  Perhaps  you  would  make 
a  better  record  on  the  big  ones. 

MR.  LANCASHIRE :  When  the  beans  sell  at  eighty 
dollars  a  ton,  that  is  four  cents,  and  if  you  only  have  to 
pay  the  price  that  we  suggested,  that  is  not  an  unfair 
division. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  You  would  not  mind  if  we 
say  that  probably  some  people  could  pick  a  little  faster 
than  you  can.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  Possibly  that  is  so,  but  if 
they  did  it  all  day  long  they  would  certainly  be  tired  at 
night.  We  were  doing  that  on  a  small  scale  so  did 
not  stop.  Those  who  pick  on  a  large  scale  could  not 
keen  that  rate  up  all  day. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  I  can  giye  you  this  much 
consolation,  and  that  is  that  no  one  here  could  pick 
them  any  faster  than  you  did.  These  fellows  are  not 
talking  about  what  they  could  do  themselves. 

The  price  of  eighty  dollars  a  ton  for  beans  as  brought 
out  bv  Mr.  Lancashire  is  for  the  number  one's.  How 
does  that  agree  with  prices  that  are  naid  for  beans  of 
that  size?  That  ouarter  of  an  inch  sizes  does  not 
exactlv  correspond  with  any  size  rating  that  is  cur¬ 
rent.  does  it?  What  would  some  of  you  gentlemen  who 
are  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  size  tell  us  would 
be  the  nearest  size  that  corresponds  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ?  Would  that  be  close  to  a  number  three  or  nearer 
to  a  number  two?  Can  I  get  an  expression  as  to 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 
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An  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
iarge  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIOHTaD 


Landreths"  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in'  seeds,  before  buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  148  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL.  PA. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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whether  you  think  eighty  dollars  a  ton  represente  some¬ 
where  near  the  market  price  for  beans  that  size? 

MR.  LANCASHIRE:  You  can  use  any  figure  and 
get  results  to  fit  your  own  communities.  If  twenty 
cents  is  not  what  you  pay  for  picking,  you  can  pay  more 
or  less. 

- ♦ - 

CONTROL  OF  DAMPING  OFF  AND 
TESTS  WITH  FORMALDEHYDE  DUSTS  FOR 
ROTTING  OF  SEED 

H.  S.  Mills,  Vegetable  Specialist 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Pa. 

PROGRESSIVE  seed  testing  laboratories  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  admit  that  the  only  fair  test  of  the  ger¬ 
minating  and  growing  powers  of  any  given  lot  of 
seed  is  obtained  by  planting  a  sample  of  that  seed  in 
soil.  By  counting  the  number  of  seedlings  which  grow 
to  a  height  of  at  least  one  inch  in  a  given  amount  of 
time,  a  fair  idea  is  obtained  of  the  ability  of  that  seed 
to  produce  a  reasonable  stand  of  plants  under  field 
conditions. 

The  best  soil  for  such  teste  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
good  garden  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mold  or  well-rotted 
manure.  Such  a  mixture  will  approximate  as  near  field 
soil  as  possible.  Under  conditions  obtaining  in  the  test¬ 
ing  laboratory,  it  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  change 
the  soil  every  time  it  is  used.  If  it  is  not  changed,  an 
accumulation  of  molds  and  damping-off  organisms  is 
the  result.  With  this  condition  present  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  an  accurate  reading  of  the  germinating  and 
growing  powers  of  any  lot  of  seed. 

In  order  to  get  an  accurate  reading  on  any  sample  of 
seed,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  either  change  the  test¬ 
ing  soil  at  frequent  intervals  or  to  sterilize  the  soil  in 
some  manner.  The  methods  of  sterilization  generally 
practiced  are  by  the  use  of  live  steam  which  is  forced 
through  the  soil,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals  such  as 
formaldehyde  and  acetic  acid. 

The  main  objections  to  the  use  of  live  steam  are  the 
cost  of  the  operation  of  sterilization,  and  the  fact  that 
this  treatment  destroys  certain  beneficial  soil  organ¬ 
isms.  Acetic  acid  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently  to  be 
recommended.  Formaldehyde  solution  is  costly,  and 
the  soil  has  to  stand  a  rather  long  period  of  time  after 
treating  before  it  can  be  used  for  planting. 

A  new  product  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market 
which  seems  to  have  real  promise  for  the  sterilization 
of  soil.  This  material  is  Formaldehyde  Dust.  It  is 
now  manufactured  by  a  number  of  concerns.  The 
method  of  sterilization  is  very  simple.  A  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dust  is  merely  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  it  is  ready  to  use  at  once.  The  only  precau¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  is  that  watering  must  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  sown. 

In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  Formaldehyde  Dust 
for  sterilization,  four  wooden  flats  were  filled  with  soil 
known  to  be  contaminated  with  damping-off  organisms 
and  molds  of  various  kinds.  The  soil  in  two  of  these 
flats  was  treated  with  the  correct  amount  of  Formalde¬ 
hyde  Dust  and  two  flats  were  left  untreated.  In  a 
treated  and  an  untreated  flat  was  planted  samples  of 
fine  seed,  the  other  pair  of  flats  being  used  for  sam¬ 
ples  of  peas,  beans  and  corn.  The  results  of  the  teste 
were  somewhat  startling  and  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

GERMINATION  TESTS  IN  FLATS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
FORMALDEHYDE  DUST  TREATMENT 


Kind 

Plants  Reaching  1  Inch  High 
Not 

Variety  Treated  %  Treated  % 

Beet  No.  1 

Crimson  Globe 

90 

16 

Bean  No.  1 

Burpee  Bush  Lima 

90 

25 

Bean  No.  2 

Fordhook  D524 

96 

40 

Bean  No.  3 

Improved  Bush 

90 

10 

Bean  No.  5 

Lazy  Wife 

80 

28 

Bean  No.  6 

Fordhook 

88 

44 

Bean  No.  7 

Fordhook 

92 

12 

Corn  No.  11 

Snowflake 

72 

72 

Cucumber  No.  3 

Long  Green 

74 

66 

Kale  No.  4 

Dwarf  Curled  Scotch 

68 

60 

Pepper  No.  7 

Sunnybrook 

76 

62 

Peas  No.  9 

Dwarf  Gray  Sugar 

76 

68 

Pumpkin  No.  8 

Japanese  Pie 

100 

0 

Spinach  No.  10 

Prickly  Seeded 

52 

6 

Squash 

Boston  Marrow 

96 

0 

Molds  appeared  and  damping-off  took  place  in  the 
untreated  flats,  while  the  treated  flats  had  none.  A 
consideration  of  Table  1  shows  some  interesting  results. 
The  greatest  benefit  from  the  treatment  seemed  to  be 
with  beets,  beans,  spinach,  and  some  vine  crops  such  as 
squash  and  pumpkin.  The  germination  and  growth  of 
corn,  cucumber,  kale,  pepped,  and  pea  seed  was  not 
greatly  increased  by  the  sterilization  of  the  soil  with 
Formaldehyde  Dust.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  is 
rather  high  at  the  present. 

- « - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  ar«  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Offlce,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  St  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 

TARTAN  and  design,  for  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  berries,  canned  sauerkraut,  canned  tomato  juice,  canned 
corned  beef  hash,  bottled  cabbage,  canned  shrimp,  canned  sal¬ 
mon,  canned  lobster,  canned  clams,  canned  tomato  puree,  canned 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  1905.  Lowry-Rodgers 
Company,  doing  business  as  Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Design  showing  farmer  ploughing,  for  canned  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  jellies  and  jams.  Use  claimed  since  May  1,  1926. 
Clara  May  Downey,  doing  business  as  Olney  Inn,  Olney,  Md. 

PUREED,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since 
November  11,  1929.  The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

BEECH-NUT,  tomato  juice  and  tomato  juice  cocktail.  Use 
claimed  since  August  30,  1930.  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

HUILE  D’OLIVE  and  girl  picking  olives,  for  olive  oil.  Use 
claimed  since  1901.  Magnus,  Mabee  &  Reynard,  Jnc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

.lULlET  and  design,  concentrated  tomato  juice  cocktail.  Use 
claimed  since  November  9,  1931.  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  Juliet  Packing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FLAGSTAFF,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  canned  fish, 
canned  salmon,  fruit  preserves,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  December 
11,  1931.  Greenspan  Brothers  Company,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

HELTHLEE,  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  December  4,  1931. 
Cleve  Lee,  Stana  Maria,  Calif. 

HELLO  WISCONSIN,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since 
December  17,  1931.  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

CANA  BRO,  wet  and  dry  packed  shrimp.  Use  claimed  since 
January  16,  1933.  Capnab^Ua  Bro,  &  Sons,  Thunderbolt,  Ga. 
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''THE  IN  DISTENSIBLE  BOOK’* 

THE  1932  ALMANAC 

T  TERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
*  *  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

And  The  Mapes  amendment  standards  (as  far  as 
issued)  the  regulations  and  requirements:  including  U.  S. 
Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card  System  of 
Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can  know  just 
how  your  pack  grades. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year — and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 
ly,  and  correctly. 

Every  subscriber  to  The  Canning  Trade  has  been  mail¬ 
ed  his  copy.  Extra  copies  each  while  they  last  {and 
we  feel  that  that  will  not  be  long) 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  LIFELONG  reader  writes: 

‘T  have  not  sacrificed  any  of  my  pack  of  corn,  I  have 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money  borrowed 
on  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  price  dedines  initi¬ 
ated  by  others  in  an  attempt  to  force  sales  in  volume  which 
I  do  not  think  will  be  forthcoming.  If  I  do  not  ^11  at  least 
half  of  what  I  have  on  hand  before  planting  time  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  I  should  put  out  any  acreage  at  all.  Don’t 
you  think  many  others  will  sit  tight  with  what  they  will 
have  on  hand  when  planting  time  comes  and  not  contract 
any  corn  for  canning  this  spring?” 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  canning  business 
for  most  of  us  a  gamble  still  but  a  wonderful  one, 
probably  not  as  many  corn  canners  will  fail  to  put  out 
about  the  usual  amount  of  seed  corn  as  you  now  feel, 
or  will  want  to  ride  along  with  the  stock  they  now  have 
unsold. 

Already  shrewd  weather  observers  among  the  vet¬ 
erans  are  realizing  Alabama,  not  to  say  California, 
weather  this  winter  is  leaving  the  ground  in  poor  shape 
for  early  working  and  crop  preparation.  Probably  the 
major  part  of  principal  corn  acreage  for  planting  next 
season  now  contains  an  excess  of  moisture. 

Wise  farmers  feel  one  extreme  usually  follows  an¬ 
other.  Last  summer  we  were  afflicted  with  an  excess 
of  high  temperatures,  this  winter  now  rapidly  ending 
has  been  an  unusually  open  one. 

If  precedent  can  be  depended  on,  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1932  will  be  unusually  wet  and  cold. 

Such  a  growing  season  will  seriously  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  and  should  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  in  the  fall  than  now  obtains  for  canned 
corn  of  any  grade. 

Even  though  from  a  combination  of  radically  re¬ 
duced  acreage  of  corn  for  canning  and  a  poor  growing 
season  we  do  find  ourselves  next  October  with  a  radi¬ 
cally  reduced  pack  of  corn,  will  the  market  for  what 
we  then  have,  be  any  better  than  at  present? 

Let’s  not  kid  ourselves ! 

One  of  the  most  successful  distributors  of  grocery 
products  I  know  in  the  Middle  West  said  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  “I  have  rearranged  my  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  on  a  basis  that  the  ‘times’  we  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  are  normal.  I  can  get  by  until  they  break  for  the 
better  and  that  is  just  what  I  will  be  happy  over 
doing.” 

We  can  be  optimistic  over  the  better  feeling  appar¬ 
ent  in  all  classes  of  trade,  we  can  believe  in  the  future 
of  America  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  still  not  be 
disloyal  to  ourselves  and  our  country  if  we  admit,  as 
we  must  if  we  are  honest,  that  conditions  in  the  fall 
can  not  possibly  be  a  whole  lot  better  than  they  are  at 
present. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  just  this :  no  matter  how 
much  acreage  may  be  curtailed  in  the  spring,  no  matter 


how  the  weather  may  go  against  us,  whatever  the  total 
pack  may  be  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  enough ! 

Even  a  pack  and  carryover  of  from  three  to  four 
million  cases  of  corn  less  than  the  average  yearly  con¬ 
sumption,  over  a  five-year  period,  will  not  mean  much 
higher  prices  for  fancy  corn  at  least,  than  are  being 
asked  and  obtained  at  present. 

Those  retail  dealers  who  are  able  to  weather  the 
present  bad  going  in  business  are  loath  to  buy  ahead 
or  in  large  quantities.  Poorly  financed  retail  dealers 
can’t  buy  ahead  or  in  large  quantities  even  if  they  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  so. 

With  this  condition  existing  now  and  with  it  certain 
to  exist  in  the  fall,  wholesale  dealers  are  even  more 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  future  buying  and 
the  most  lurid  tales  of  possible  crop  shortages  will  fall 
on  ears  more  deaf  than  ever  to  such  stories. 

In  other  words,  our  friend  can  not  reasonably  expect 
to  get  much  more  for  his  carried  over  pack  in  the  fall 
than  he  is,  able  to  get  for  it  now  from  those  of  his 
customers  who  have  an  established  demand  for  it. 

It  seems  from  the  letter  quoted  at  the  start  of  this 
article  our  inquirer  is  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  plant  corn  for  canning  this  spring,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  is  wishing  or  hoping  rather, 
that  enough  other  canners  will  not  put  out  any  seed 
so  that  the  crop  in  the  fall  will  be  unusually  reduced 
and  markets  materially  strengthened. 

I  go  on  record  now,  like  a  big  league  baseball  man¬ 
ager  before  the  start  of  the  season,  that  no  matter  how 
small  the  crop  for  sweet  com  may  be  this  year,  no 
extremely  high  prices  will  prevail  next  fall. 

My  reasons  for  the  forming  of  this  opinion  have  been 
given  in  part,  you  may  realize  in  addition  that  this  is  a 
Presidential  election  year,  times  are  never  too  good  in 
such  a  year  and  furthermore,  that  only  eight  months, 
about  thirty-five  weeks,  only  two  hundred  and  ten  days 
remain  between  the  time  this  is  being  written  and  that 
in  which  canned  corn  should  be  moving  to  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  in  its  greatest  volume. 

During  these  little  over  two  hundred  days,  millions 
of  men,  some  of  whom  have  not  been  working  steadily 
for  two  years  or  more,  must  all  be  back  on  their  jobs, 
and  with  a  pay  envelope  that  can  be  depended  on  each 
week,  if  the  market  for  canned  corn  is  going  to  be 
materially  better  in  the  fall. 

You  know  as  well  as  anyone  can  know,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  humanly  impossible  for  all  this  to  happen, 
no  matter  how  devoutly  we  may  wish  it. 

If  our  friend  has  a  good  stock  of  canned  corn  on  hand 
now,  is  not  anxious  to  sacrifice  it  and  wants  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  himself  and  the  industry  as  a  whole,  he 
will  not  buy  a  kernel  of  seed  corn  or  if  he  has  it  already 
bought,  he  will  not  put  out  a  pound  to  his  farmers  this 
spring. 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  nrv  TOMATO  FILLER 


Cut  String 
Beans 
Tomatoes 
Beets 
Cherries 
Plums 


^  jkOJ 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trinunnr  db 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  db  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Toppnr 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilixer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
.  in  America 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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The  farseeing  canner  with  large  unsold  stocks  today 
who  has  decided,  or  w’ho  does  decide,  not  to  run  his 
plant  this  season  is  seeing  his  trade  in  person.  He 
should  continue  to  call  on  them  more  often  this  sum¬ 
mer  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  he  is 
situated  so  that  he  can  send  even  one  man  to  work  the 
retail  trade  for  some  of  his  largest  distributors,  he 
should  do  so. 

Maybe  one  season  selling  and  not  canning  will  make 
better  salesmen  of  a  lot  of  canners. 

Here’s  hoping! 

And  one  more  word  before  closing.  Even  if  a  canner 
does  not  intend  to  operate  his  plant  this  summer,  this 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  advertise  his  goods  in 
any  way  within  his  power  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he 
may  start  at  least  toward  creating  consumer  demand 
that  will  help  him  out  of  the  price  slough  he  now  finds 
himself  in. 

The  better  grades  of  corn  that  are  selling  at  all 
today  are  those  on  which  effort  and  money  have  been 
spent  in  the  past  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  in 
the  consumer’s  mind  that  might  not  be  easily  over¬ 
thrown  by  price  competition. 

Conscientious  packers  of  good  corn  need  not  feel 
consumer  demand  has  been  gobbled  up  by  cheap  offer¬ 
ings.  Nor  determine  to  pack  in  the  future  only  cheap 
goods  that  can  be  sold  at  a  price. 

If  many  quality  packers  do  get  such  an  idea  this  year 
and  carry  it  into  execution,  the  canning  industry  will 
receive  such  a  blow  the  effects  of  the  “repression”  will 
be  insignificant  beside  it. 

We  should  all  remember  “fresh”  vegetables  are  al¬ 
ways  keen  competitors  of  the  canned  article  and  that 
the  best  in  canned  foods  is  only  just  good  enough  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  daily  shipments 
of  green  stuff. 

- ^ - 

NEW  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  was  made  February  15th  of  the 
organization  of  a  new  advertising  company  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Indianapolis  and  associate  offices  in  impor¬ 
tant  market  centers  throughout  the  world. 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  president  of  the  present  United 
States  Advertising  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
Toledo,  becomes  president  and  the  executive  head  of 
the  new  company,  and  Homer  McKee,  president  of  The 
Homer  McKee  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  becomes  executive  vice-president  of 
the  new  company.  George  Enzinger,  president  of  the 
Dyer-Enzinger  Company  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
becomes  president  of  the  Chicago  division.  The  United 
States  Advertising  Corporation  starts  operation  im¬ 
mediately  with  more  than  seventy  accounts  of  national 
advertisers  and  will  automatically  rank,  at  the  outset, 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  agencies  in  the 
advertising  field.  Negotiations,  culminating  in  the 
above  announcement,  it  is  said,  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  months. 

The  United  States  Advertising  Corporation  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  principals  to 
bring  together,  into  one  highly  organized  nation-wide 
unit,  a  number  of  skilled  and  successful  advertising 
agency  executives  whose  reputations  for  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  skillful,  merchandising  and  advertising  crafts¬ 
manship  have  been  definitely  established. 


IT’S  A  BIG  THING  FOR  YOU 

By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

The  advertising  campaign  the  National  Canner’s 
Association  is  running  to  educate  housekeepers 
about  canned  foods  is  a  big  thing  for  the  industry 
in  general.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  will  be  a 
big  thing  for  YOU  in  particular,  if — and  here  is  the 
point — ^you  tie-up  with  this  nation-wide  movement  to 
sell  canned  foods. 

This  is  the  time  of  times  to  tell  the  world  that  your 
shop  is  up  to  snuff  in  this  respect — ^tell  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  your  canned 
food  department  is  at  their  service  in  any  and  every 
way  in  which  canned  foods  can  serve — and  then  make 
good  on  the  claim. 

To  begin  with  find  out  all  about  the  campaign,  if  you 
do  not  already  know.  Find  out  upon  what  days  the 
National  Canner’s  Association’s  advertisement  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  local  papers,  and  of  just  what  selling 
arguments  each  advertisement  will  contain.  The  pa¬ 
pers  will  give  you  this  information  upon  request.  The 
advertisements  began,  as  you  know,  in  February  and 
will  run  for  twelve  successive  weeks. 

Each  one  is  based  upon  an  instructive  idea — ^that 
canned  foods  are  economical,  that  they  save  the  house¬ 
wife’s  time,  that  there  is  no  waste  in  canned  foods  and 
that  canned  foods  are  healthful,  safe  and  convenient. 
They  talk  about  canned  foods  in  general.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  housewives  in  your 
vicinity  upon  your  canned  foods  in  particular — and  to 
sell  them  the  merchandise  in  which  their  interest  has 
been  so  keenly  aroused. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  If  you  ever  use 
newspaper  advertising,  or  if  you  never  have  before, 
you  can  get  the  benefit  of  big  space  by  buying  just  a 
little — in  the  columns  alongside  the  National  Canner’s 
Association  advertisement  reserved  for  tie-up  adver¬ 
tising.  In  this  space  feature  your  canned  foods  offer¬ 
ings  and  profit  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  whole 
impressive  display. 

If  this  method  of  tie-up  doesn’t  appeal  to  you,  then 
get  proofs  of  the  National  Canner’s  advertisement — 
the  newspapers  will  supply  them  at  cost— have  your 
list  of  specials  printed  on  the  back,  and  then  mail  them 
or  distribute  them  to  your  customers.  Or  place  a  proof 
of  the  advertisement  in  your  window  the  morning  after 
it  appears  in  the  newspaper  and  arrange  a  display  of 
canned  foods  around  it. 

The  main  thing  is  to  let  the  housewives  of  your 
vicinity  know  that  at  your  shop  can  be  had  the  deli¬ 
cious,  healthful,  labor-saving  canned  foods  about  which 
they  have  been  reading. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  grocery  business  of  many  successful  retail  stores 
is  in  canned  foods.  Find  out  just  where  you  stand  in 
this  respect,  and  if  your  percentage  is  not  high  enough, 
get  right  down  to  thq  business  of  building  it  up.  There 
never  was  a  time  like  the  present  in  which  to  do  it — a 
tjme  when  about  two-thirds  the  work  is  being  done  for 
you  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  this  great  nation-wide  campaign 
affords. 


Take  the  above  to  your  retailers,  show  them  how  to 
co-operate  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit. 
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TWO  NEW  MACHINES 

For  CORN  CANNERS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain  corn 

Here  is  the  machine  you  have  been  waiting  for.  It  is  a  new 
double  rotary  head  corn  ciitter  that  will  cut  either  whole  grain 
corn,  cut  kernel  corn,  or  the  finest  cream  style  com  you  ever 
saw. 

In  making  cream  style  corn  this  new  cutter  scrapes  the  cobs 
so  thoroughly  that  your  yield  in  cans  per  ton  is  increa.sed 
10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Think  what  this  means.  At  least  $3.75  more  value  in  canned 
corn  per  ton  of  raw  product.  Its  capacity  is  two  tons  per 
hour  therefore,  will  increase  your  revenue  $7.50  per  hour  or 
$75.00  per  day  per  machine.  Can  you  afford  not  to  investi¬ 
gate  it? 

Perhaps  more  important  even  than  this  remarkable  earning 
is  the  fact  that  through  its  absolutely  uniform  cutting  it  will 
produce  for  you  the  finest  cream  style  corn  you  ever  packed. 
Many  canners  are  planning  to  install  new  Combination  Corn 
Cutters  so  that  they  can  pack  either  whole  grain  or  cream 
style  com  at  will  over  the  same  line  of  machinery. 

This  new  machine  cuts  splendid  whole  grain  corn  and  the 
finest  cream  style  ever  produced. 

Send  for  full  information. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  HIGH  PRESSURE 
CORN  WASHER 

A  brand  new  high  pressure  cleaning  system  for  canneries. 

If  you  are  packing  whole  grain  corn  yoii  have  always  realized 
that  while  rotary  washers  were  splendid  for  corn  that  was 
going  into  the  cream  style  pack,  they  were  not  ideal  for  corn 
to  be  canned  whole  grain  style.  Bruising  must  be  absolutely 
eliminated  in  whole  grain  corn  to  avoid  undue  waste. 

Here  is  good  news  for  you.  Not  only  does  the  High  Pressure 
M  asher  eliminate  ev'ery  bit  of  bruising  but  it  actually  d<K>s  a 
much  more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  than  can  possibly  be  done 
in  any  low  pressure  washer,  rotary  or  otherwise. 

Every  com  canner  needs  this  washer.  It  will  help  you  pack 
the  ( leanest,  nicest  corn  you  ever  canned. 

Install  this  High  Pressure  Washer  complete  with  its  pump 
which  supplies  water  at  tremendous  pressure,  350  to  400  lbs. 
Then  you  can  pipe  your  plant  for  high  pressure  cleaning  of 
floors,  equipment  etc.,  at  very  small  additional  e.xpense. 
The  saving  in  water  and  labor  will  soon  pay  for  the  complete 
.system. 

You  will  use  only  one-third  as  much  water  and  about  one-tenth 
the  labor  now  required  for  cleaning  up  at  the  end  of  each  run. 
Let  us  send  complete  details. 


OTHER  NEW  SPRAGUE-SELLS  MACHINES  FOR  1932 
Hi-Speed  Filler  Lewis  Quality  Grader 

High  Pressure  Cleaning  System  Olney  Duo  Washer 

Motor  Driven  Super  Husker  Peerless  Juice  Filler 

Twin  Reel  Grader  Peerless  Giant  Washer 

Send  for  supplement  to  catalog  S-100  covering  all  new  machines  in  our  line 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON  V  V  V  V  V  ILLINOIS 
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ARE  WE  “PIKERS”? 

WE  boast,  and  with  good  cause,  of  our  Big  Show 
at  each  Convention.  Well,  read  the  following 
from  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  sent  out  as  a 
trade  release,  not  as  advertising  because  it  recounts  an 
event  taking  place  this  week.  There  are  many  worth¬ 
while  things  to  note  in  this,  but  if  the  closing  sentence 
strikes  you  as  it  struck  us,  you  will  see  why  it  is 
published  here.  Here  it  is : 

THE  LEIPZIG  FAIR  OPENS  TO  GREAT  CROWDS 

Leipzig,  March  6. 

Germany  has  mustered  over  9,000  exhibits  and  attracted 
150,000  business  men  to  the  great  Leipzig  Fair  which 
opened  here  today.  The  enormous  size  of  the  exhibition  and 
the  vast  crowds  are  an  amazing  gesture  on  the  part  of 
Germany  indicating  her  confidence  in  the  future.  More 
than  a  score  of  countries,  including  the  United  States,  have 
sent  exhibits,  and  upwards  of  seventy  countries  have  sent 
buyers  to  the  historic  exchange. 

The  unique  offer  of  free  trips  to  foreigpi  buyers  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  stimulating  the  attendance  at  the  Fair. 
The  present  Fair  is  twice  as  large  and  has  three  times  the 
attendance  of  any  pre-war  Fair.  The  enormous  acreage  of 
exhibits  is  housed  this  year  in  57  Fair  palaces  conveniently 
grouped.  The  visiting  buyers  find  it  possible  to  examine 
the  newest  products  of  all  the  great  producing  countries 
in  a  few  hours. 

A  check-up  of  the  attendance  shows  that  more  than  30,000 
business  men  are  visiting  Leipzig  from  foreign  countries; 
5,000  are  from  overseas.  The  manufacturers  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  product  as  well  as  buyers  have  come  to  regard 
Leipzig  as  the  greatest  meeting  place  in  the  world  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  of  ideas.  Meeting  places  have  been 
established  for  buyers  of  twenty-four  different  nationalities. 

It  is  announced  here  that  there  are  now  over  1,500 
American  firms  and  seventy-nine  American  factories  estab¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  which  largely  explains  the  surprising 
American  activity  at  the  Leipzig  Fair.  The  most  attractive 
division  for  American  buyers  this  years  is  the  Toy  Fair, 
which  as  usual  is  the  largest  in  the  world  with  over  800 
exhibits  comprising  literally  millions  of  toys.  The  displays 
of  ceramics,  jewelry,  watches,  clocks  and  novelties  rank 
next  in  popularity.  Germany  will  manufacture  30,000,000 
time  pieces  this  year,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  for 
export. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  great  Building 
Fair.  A  novel  feature  is  the  actual  construction  of  a  con¬ 
crete  house  in  a  few  hours  by  a  new  process  which  may 
revolutionize  building  methods.  The  radio  exhibits,  over  600 
in  number,  form  the  largest  radio  show  in  Europe.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  fifty  per  cent  oyer  last  year’s  export  of  radio 
apparatus  is  announced.  Among  the  important  sections  of 
the  Fair  are  the  divisions  devoted  to  photography,  household 
furniture  and  equipment,  machinery  and  tools,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  electricity,  sporting  goods  and  musical  instruments. 
The  Fair  will  continue  for  six  days. 


HANSEN 

SANITARY 


CORN  and 


LIQUID 


FILLER 


Fills:  Corn,  Puree,  Soup, 
Juice,  and  other  liquid 
and  semi-liquid  products. 


HANSEN  FILLERS  OPERATE  AT  HIGH 
SPEEDS  WITH  NO  SLOP  OR  SPILL 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp'n 

CEDARBURG  «  »  WISCONSIN 


BUIST*S  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dependable  104  Years 

Famous  For  Vitality  And  Purity 

Write  For  Prices  When  Ready  To  Order 

Robert  Buist  Company 

SgmdMmen  Since  1828 

PHILADELPHIA  PENNA. 


THE  1931  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  22nd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$3.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  Interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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for  Canada 


BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

Year  1931-1932 


Do  the  job  right. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


Counsel, 
Chemist,  . 
Publicity, 


OFFICERS 

William  E.  Lamble 
J.  O.  Langrall 
Leander  Langrall 
Hampton  Steele 
COMMITTEES 

. C.  B.  Torsch,  Chairman ;  Oscar  T. 

Sewell,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  H.  Num- 
sen,  J.  O.  LanKrall,  W.  E. 
Lamble.  R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry 
Imwold. 

. F.  A.  Curry,  Chairman ;  Hamp¬ 
ton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  D.  H. 
Stevenson,  Herbert  C.  Roberts. 

. D.  H.  Stevenson,  Chairman :  H. 

E.  Jones.  Jos.  J.  Aidt,  Jos.  J. 
Aidt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

. C.  Burnet  Torsch,  Chairman;  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Myers,  George  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  E.  V. 
Stockman,  Joseph  W.  Shriver, 
Charles  G.  Summers.  Jr. 

. Hampton  Steele,  Chairman ;  Eu¬ 
gene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch,  Chris 
Grecht. 

. Harry  Imwold,  Chairman :  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Killian, 
Henry  Fleming,  M.  Raymond 
Roberts. 

. ..F.  A.  Torsch.  Chairman ;  Wm. 

Silver,  J.  N.  Shriver,  E.  K  Lan- 
grall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham. 

. R.  A.  Sindall.  chairman ;  H. 

Gamse,  John  May,  James  F.  Cole, 
H.  W.  Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dorsey,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr., 
Clayton  H.  Englar. 

. C  John  Beeuwekes. 

. Strasburger  &  Seigel. 

. A.  I.  Judge,  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Jr. 


Peas  accurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resistance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


OLD  FRIENDS  nEW  HOUSE 


D.  D.  ROWLANDS 

Formerly  With  the  Associated  Seed  Growers 


CHAS.  P.  GUELF 

Formerly  With  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co. 


^8^  Continental  Seed  Co. 

Growers  of  Conners’  Seeds 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

PATENTED  other  machinery 

It  will  pay  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio  brown 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sole  Agents 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Small  Merchants  Held  Most  Important  Factor  In  American  Retail  Trade — Grocery  Reseach  Bureau 
Established  By  Retail  Grocers  Association — Organized  Trade  Opposition  Defeats  Kentucky  “Dating” 

Bill. 


ORGANIZED  Trade  Opposition  Defeats  Kentucky 
“Dating”  Bill — Faced  with  ovenvhelming  opiwsi- 
tion  from  the  food  -trade,  the  Kentucky  liCgisla- 
ture  did  not  report  on  the  bill  introduced  before  that 
body  recently  which  called  for  the  dating  of  all  foods  in 
package  form,  thus  disposing  of  this  measure  for  the 
present  session  and  ridding  the  trade  of  the  threat  of 
a  generally  hampering  and  uneconomic  law  which  w'ould 
have  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  packaging  food 
and  drugs. 

The  legislative  service  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  called  the  attention  of  the  trade 
to  the  bill,  and  informed  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  food  merchants  of  the  nature  of  the  bill.  The 
measure  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  which  was 
speedily  made  known  to  the  Legislature  at  the  hearing 
held  before  the  Kentucky  House  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
service  of  the  grocers’  association,  in  his  report  issued 
to  members  of  the  group,  pointed  out  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  developed  so  quickly  following  publication 
of  the  bill  was  responsible,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the 
failure  of  the  measure  to  pass. 

“The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  and  consumers,  immediately  called 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
food  merchants  to  the  harmful  and  burdensome  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proposed  measure,  he  declared. 

“The  food  manufacturing  and  distributing  interests 
would  not  have  been  the  only  one  to  suffer,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “because  the  untow’ard  elfect  w'ould  be  visited 
with  greater  vigor  upon  the  consuming  public,  who 
would  in  the  final  analysis,  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
increased  cost  of  food,  which  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  law,  and  yet  such  a  law 
would  have  afforded  no  added  protection  to  the 
consumer. 

“Your  association,  following  its  policy  of  a  genera¬ 
tion,  pointed  out  to  the  trade  the  harmful  effects  of 
.such  a  measure,  and  wholesale  grocers  and  the  trade, 
armed  with  its  facts  and  arguments,  presented  them 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  at  the  hearing.  It 
was  the  trade  itself  which  quickly,  reliably  and  in¬ 
telligently  informed  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  complete  facts,  furnishing  them  with  the  in¬ 
formation  which  they  required  in  order  to  equitably 
and  fairly  consider  the  situation. 

“The  committee’s  prompt  acceptance  of  the  views  of 
the  trade  by  its  rejection  of  the  measure  furnishes 
splendid  testimony  of  the  value  of  your  association’s 
legislative  counsel  and  its  assistance  to  the  trade. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  trade  responded 
so  promptly  and  effectively,  and  it  is  a  source  of  further 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  legislators  in  the  State  were 
quick  to  sense  the  harm  that  could  flow  to  public  and 
trade  from  such  ill-advised  legislation. 


“We  strongly  urge  all  members  and  others  to  give 
their  earnest  cooperation  to  the  association  and  its 
pure  food  legislative  committee  during  the  present 
legislative  session,  in  order  that  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  not  only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  public,  w’hom  we 
all  serve,  may  be  protected.” 

Small  Merchants  Held  Most  Important  Factor  In 
American  Retail  Trade — The  small  merchant  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  retail  trade  field  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  declared  Floyd  B.  Olson,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Minnesota,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Retail  Grocers  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently, 
and  the  government  must  take  steps  to  protect  inroads 
on  his  business  by  monopolies. 

“The  small  merchant  throughout  the  land  is  the 
backbone  of  American  commerce,”  Governor  Olson  de¬ 
clared,  “and  today,  when  we  are  faced  with  an  almost 
identical  situation  such  as  was  present  during  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Jefferson,  who  believed  that  the 
Government’s  duty  was  to  aid  the  masses  first  and  the 
few  of  great  power,  last;  and  Hamilton,  who  stead¬ 
fastly  desired  to  confer  governmental  benefits  to  the 
rich  and  powerful,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  masses.” 

Governor  Olson  scored  the  present  practice  of 
organizing  great  monopolies  in  the  nation’s  various  in¬ 
dustries  and  declared  that  “the  present  concentration 
in  the  field  of  industry  of  economic  power  must  be 
supplanted  by  governmental  assistance  to  the  extent 
that  moderation  is  present  which  will  permit  us  to  curb 
monopoly. 

C.  H.  Jansen,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  spoke  to  the  assembled  members  of 
the  Minnesota  association  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  national  association.  He  pointed  out  that  Congress 
has  been  taking  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  faced  by  the  food  industry,  and  advised 
the  grocers  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  food  trades. 

“The  advancement  of  the  individual  grocers  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal,”  he  declared.  “PYom  a  membership  of 
some  3,000  members  as  reflected  in  the  circulation 
figures  of  the  National  Grocers’  Bulletin  in  1921  to  the 
last  month’s  circulation  total  of  more  than  32,000 
copies  speaks  for  itself.” 

An  optimistic  note  was  struck  by  Mr.  Jansen  in  his 
references  to  the  approaching  annual  conventions  of 
the  National  Association  which  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  this  year. 

“Never  before,”  Mr.  Jansen  stated,  “in  the  history 
of  organized  grocer  endeavor,  have  we  approached  a 
situation  with  so  great  a  feeling  of  confidence  as  exists 
in  the  year  1932.  While  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  nation  may  not  even  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
bottom,  yet  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  any  trade  associa¬ 
tion  to  take  the  rightful  position  as  leader  in  that 
industry,  to  guide  its  membership  out  of  this  misunder¬ 
standing  which  affects  the  nation.” 
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Grocery  Research  Bureau  Established  by  Retail 
Grocers’  Association — ^The  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  is  the  latest  organized  group  in  the  food 
field  to  establish  a  trade  research  bureau  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  and  the  food  trade  in  general. 

Chester  Rettberg,  for  the  past  two  years  educational 
director  and  public  relations  counsel  for  the  Southern 
California  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  new  group  of  the  national  association 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Minneapolis  recently. 

Mr.  Rettberg,  who  established  an  enviable  record 
while  handling  similar  work  in  his  connection  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  organization,  explained  the  aim  of  the  new 
bureau  and  went  into  details  as  to  how  it  would  be 
operated,  declaring  that  it  was  organized  at  the 
“psychological  moment.” 

“This  formal  announcement  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  establishment  of  what 
henceforth  will  be  known  as  the  ‘Grocery  Trade  Re¬ 
search  Department’  of  the  National  Association  of  Re 
tail  Grocers  is  made  at  a  period  in  the  activities  of  the 
national  association  and  also  during  that  period  in  the 
existence  of  the  individual  grocery  industry  that  may 
well  be  termed  the  ‘psychological  moment’,”  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  assembled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  at  the  convention. 

“Your  association,”  he  continued,  “has  taken  the 
initial  step  among  the  great  trade  associations  to  give 
practical  and  constructive  help  to  its  membership  in 
all  those  problems  where  the  decision  should  rest  with 
an  agency  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests.  It  recognizes 
that,  while  co-operative  commercial  endeavor  among 
individual  groups  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged, 
the  future  and  success  of  even  individual  co-operative 
group  endeavor  is  dependent  on  a  co-ordination  and 
closer  knit  association  of  these  groups  under  the 
leadership  of  a  more  powerful  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  representing  the  industry.” 

The  grocery  trade  research  bureau,  Mr.  Rettberg 
continued  in  explaining  the  proposed  services  which 
the  new  service  will  render  to  the  association’s  mem¬ 
bers,  has  been  designed  to  accomplish  a  threefold 
purpose : 

“1.  To  gather  authentic  information  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources.  To  analvze,  separate  and  classify  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  various  phases  of  individual  food 
merchandising. 


“2.  To  offer  to  the  retail  grocers,  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  wholesalers:  A  centrally  located,  national 
source  of  dependable  information,  where  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  experts  will  have  separated  the  ‘chaff 
from  the  v/heat,’  through  the  research  activities  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  retailers’  needs. 

“3.  To  establish  an  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
experience  and  ideas  on  a  national  scale  between  the 
individual  grocer  behind  the  counter  in  his  store,  where- 
ever  that  may  be,  and  manufacturers  of  grocery  trade 
equipment.  We  hold  that  this  offers  the  members  of 
the  national  association  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  solutions  to  their  many  problems  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  management:  their  problems  of  store,  equip¬ 
ment  and  fixture  layout  and  arrangement,  and  even  the 
advanced  problems  of  merchandising,  whether  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  members  of  the  co-operative  group 
endeavor. 

“The  files  of  the  national  association  are  loaded  with 
factual  experience  and  gathered  from  sources  all  over 
the  country  over  a  period  of  some  little  time.  There  is 
on  hand  a  fund  of  information  which  is  even  now 
available  and  readv  for  distribution  to  its  individual 
gi’ocer  members.  The  grocery  trade  research  depart¬ 
ment  finds  itself  well  supplied  with  material  to  answer 
the  retailers’  problems. 

“There  also  is  available  ‘an  introductory  course  for 
the  retail  grocery  business,’  recently  corrected  and 
brought  down  to  date,  which  is  as  yet  the  only  course 
of  training  for  the  grocery  business  conforming  with 
the  vocational  training  principles  advocated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training. 

“Supplementing  this,  there  is  now  available  a  store 
layout  and  arrangement  service  which  offers  to  grocers, 
expert  advice  and  even  detailed  blue  prints  following 
the  receipt  of  but  a  simple,  rough  sketch  of  these 
grocers’  present  establishments. 

“This  plan  also  includes  a  personal  service  for  either 
grocers’  associations  or  co-operative  grocer  groups,  of 
the  director  of  the  national  grocery  trade  research 
department  in  lending  wholesale  assistance,  store  lav- 
outs.  etc.,  in  any  number  of  store  units  within  a  single 
community. 

“This  national  association  activity  offers  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  grocery  trade  equipment  the  utmost  in 
co-operation  to  the  end  that  all  eauipment  for  the  trade 
may  meet  the  demands  and  conditions  existing  in  the 
individual  food  establishments.” 


>VE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Pretident 


Write  for  catalog 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM  HOIST 

Baltimore,  Md. 

HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-Pretidtnt 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— 7  12’  sections  conveyor  for  carrying  Peas 
from  lot  to  viner,  complete  with  No.  77  chain,  wood 
lugs,  etc;  20  h.  p.  motor;  steam  pump;  air  compress¬ 
or;  oil  cups;  grease  cups;  steam  guages;  injector; 
safe. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Bargains  in  canning  machinery. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE— SEED  BEANS;  Western 

grown. 

crop  thirty  one. 

Burpee’s  Stringless 

(d 

7ic. 

Giant  Stringless 

7ic. 

Full  Measure 

7ic. 

Lowe’s  Champion 

She. 

Roger’s  Stringless  Refugee 

7c. 

Refugee  Wax 

8c. 

Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax 

7ic. 

Round  Pod’Kidney  Wax 

8c. 

Sure  Crop  Wax 

7k. 

Burpee’s  New  Kidney  Wax 

8c. 

Henderson’s  Bush  Limas 

8c. 

SEED  CORN;  Connecticut  grown, 
crop  thirty  one. 

Golden  Bantam 

(Q 

7k. 

Whipple’s  Early 

8c. 

Early  Evergreen 

7ic. 

Narrow  Grain  Evergreen 

7k. 

Sto well’s  Evergreen 

7c. 

Country  Gentlemen, 

originator’s  stock  • 

7k. 

all  per  pound,  F.O.B.  Orange,  Connecticut;  bags  25;' 
each,  terms  cash. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Certified  Tomato  Seed.  We  nave  a  limit¬ 
ed  stock  of  Marglobe  Seed,  certified  and  saved  under 
supervision  of  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College. 
Offered  at  reasonable  price. 

E.  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Several  thousand  pounds  good  quality  Re¬ 
fugee  Green  Bean  Seed  of  good  germination.  Price 
8  ^  per  pound  f .o.  b.  Columbus. 

Columbus  Foods  Corps  ,  Columbus,  Wis. 

For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE  —Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown ;  Balti¬ 
more,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best;  from  certified  Seed; 
$1.00  per  thousand.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plant,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Cabbage 
Plants,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  $1.00per  thousand. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


_  For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  and  Preserving  Plant 
located  within  45  miles  of  Houston,  Texas.  Equipped 
for  beans,  tomatoes,  spinach  and  figs.  Other  products 
may  be  added.  A  bargain  to  right  party  who  will 
operate  plant. 

Address  Box  A-1852  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED— A  Chisholm-Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No. 
1  sieve  and  No.  2  sieve  stringless  beans;  1  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No.  3  sieve  stringless 
beans.  Give  full  information,  including  rock-bottom 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1844  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Full  Automatic  Closing  Machine  for  can¬ 
nery.  Can-stand-still  type.  Good  speed.  Capacity 
up  to  No.  3  size.  Write  full  details. 

Address  Box  A-1848  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Three  Closed  Retorts  40-1/8  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  7  ft.  11  inches  deep  inside  measurement.  To 
hold  3  baskets  each.  Also  15  baskets  for  same. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


_ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED -Traveling  Salesman  familiar  with  the  canned  foods 
business  or  allied  industries. 

Address  Box  B-1851  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Manager  or  Superin tendant  by  packer 
of  general  line  of  vegetables;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  kraut,  and 
other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management,  pro¬ 
duction  and  mechanics.  Can  give  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1837  care  of  The  Cannieg  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  mannfacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1845  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent  by  married  man,  age 
42.  Have  been  in  the  game  20  years;  quality  packer  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Machinist  by  trade;  American  Machine  Oper¬ 
ator.  Also  have  sales  ability.  Best  of  references;  will  go  any¬ 
where. 

Address  Box  B-1846  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Sales  Manager  or  Assistant.  At  pre¬ 
sent  employed;  20  years  experience  at  manufacturing  and  selling 
canned  foods.  Perfer  position  where  can  become  financially  in¬ 
terested  after  proving  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1847  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager  or  Salesman.  Young 
man,  age  29,  experienced  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  acquainted 
with  buyers  and  brokers  in  the  East.  Open  for  connection  with 
packer  who  has  five  or  more  items,  and  means  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Capable  of  handling  entire  sales  and  broker  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Address  Box  B-1850  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man.  High  class  ex¬ 
pert  in  making  jams.  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syurps. 
11  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1841  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  exi^rience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Ccuming  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  moststaple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 

Address  2661  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  taoing  grace  in  a  eente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — ^and  your  body.  Yon'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  Snancially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


HER  DAILY  GOOD  TURN 
Jean  had  been  naughty  and  had  been  sent  into  the 
den  to  “think  things  over.”  After  a  while  she  came  out 
all  smiles  and  said,  “I  thought  and  I  prayed.” 

“Fine !”  said  her  mother.  “That  will  help  you  to  be 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 


Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturan  of  Induetrial  Gears. 

801  £.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Under  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act.  , 

'  A 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^  ^ 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  Ig,  1927;  1,655,396,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
*  Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


good.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  ask  God  to  help  me  to  be  good,”  said  the 
child.  “I  just  told  Him  to  help  you  put  up  with  me.” 

Aunt — Does  this  pleated  dress  match  my  hat? 

Niece — No,  but  it  matches  your  face,  auntie. 

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

Two  casual  golf  acquaintances  were  walking  toward 
the  green  when  they  sighted  two  women  coming  over 
a  hill. 

“I  say,”  remarked  one  of  the  men,  “here  comes  my 
wife  with  some  old  hag  she’s  picked  up  somewhere.” 

“And  here  comes  mine  with  another,”  retorted  the 
other,  icily. 

A  little  girl  returned  home  to  her  parents  after  taking 
her  musical  examination.  They  asked  her  how  she 
had  got  on. 

“Very  well,  I  think,”  she  answered. 

“What  was  the  examiner  like?” 

“Quite  a  nice  man — and  so  religious.” 

“Religious!  How  could  you  tell?” 

“In  the  middle  of  one  of  my  pieces  he  put  his  head 
in  his  hands  and  said,  very  reverently,  ‘Holy  Moses! 
Holy  Moses !’  ” 

FAR-FETCHED  'TRANSLATION 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  ‘alter  ego’?”  asked  the 
teacher  of  the  beginners’  class  in  Latin. 

“It  means  the  other  I,”  responded  a  pupil. 

“Give  me  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase.” 

“He  winked  his  alter  ego.” 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  TO  IT 

A  colored  porter  in  a  hotel  was  asked  why  rich  men 
usually  gave  him  small  tips,  while  poor  men  were 
liberal. 

“Well,  suh,  boss  I  don’t  know,  ’cept  the  rich  man 
don’t  want  nobody  t’  know  he’s  rich,  and  the  po’  man 
don’t  want  nobody  t’  know  he’s  po’.” 

COASTING 

A  rich  man,  lying  on  his  death  bed,  called  his  chauf¬ 
feur  and  said,  “Sykes,  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey, 
rugged  and  worse  than  you  ever  drove  me.” 

“Well,  sir,”  consoled  the  chauffeur,  “there’s  one  con¬ 
solation — it’s  all  downhill.” 

KNOCKING  HER  COLD 

The  advertising  man  was  proposing.  “Remember,” 
he  said,  “this  is  the  last  day  for  this  astounding  offer.” 
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Ask  Packers 
we  have  Served 


about  these 

CANS! 

. .  and  how  they’re 
Backed  with  Service 


Packers  who  have  used  our  CANS  and 
SERVICE  are  satisfied.  Pick  up  the  ‘phone 
and  ask  the  Packer  near  you,  whom  we  have 
served,  about  these  SANITARY  CANS  and 
the  methods  we  apply  to  back  them  up. 

You  will  hear  they  were  NEVER  OUT  OF 
CANS  at  any  time  -  that  trouble  was  prevent¬ 
ed  rather  than  adjusted  -  that  Traffic  and 
Service  men  were  ALWAYS  ON  THE  JOB. 

These  points  are  well  to  know  just  now  - 
before  you  sign  for  1932.  Recall  that  CANS 
and  ideal  SERVICE  come  out  to  you  from 
Baltimore,  Md. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

Baltirt>ore  Plant  and  Sales - 811  Soutl>  Wolfe  Street. 

ExeciAtive  Offices - llOE.  St.,  Neu)  York  City. 

oTHF'w  .AM'Tc?  k  Hamilton,  Ol^lo.  Cl^icago,  Illinois. 

Maspetl7,Neu) York.- Brooklyn,  Neu) York. 
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Heavy  Winter  Weather  May  Have  Hurt  Much — Whole 
Industry  Much  Stirred  Up  Over  Proposed  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Sales  Tax — Every  Canner  Should  Wire  His 
Representative  at  Washington — What  it  Will 
Mean — Changes  in  Market  Prices. 

WINTER  AT  LAST — This  past  week  started  in 
with  what  more  closely  resembled  an^  old-time 
blizzard  than  we  have  had  in  years.  'Cyclonic 
wind,  first  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  soon  followed 
as  sleet  and  then  as  snow,  and  the  temperature  has  been 
hovering  around  the  zero  mark  all  week.  Western 
Maryland  was  snowed  under,  and  frozen  up,  so  badly 
that  it  remained  for  a  canner  to  rescue  his  town  from 
a  water  famine.  Mr.  Nelson  Fooks,  ex-President  of 
the  Tri-State  Packers,  and  Maryland  State  Senator,  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  Mt.  Airey  Canning  Co.,  at  that 
village.  The  storm  put  the  public  service  company  out 
of  commission,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  light,  and  no 
power  for  the  water  pumps,  so  Mt.  Airey  was  dark  and 
dry.  Senator  Fooks  magnificently  came  to  the  rescue, 
by  connecting  the  cannery’s  electric  producing  plant  to 
the  town’s  engines  and  thus  supplied  water  for  the 
community.  For  days  the  roads  were  impassable,  and 
this  glimpse  will  show  what  the  visitation  has  been 
here,  just  as  it  has  been,  with  low  temperatures,  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  country. 

But  what  has  this  late  winter  done  to  crops,  fruit 
crops  especially?  The  robins  had  been  singing,  the 
frogs  croaking  and  the  field  larks  merry,  because  early 
shrubbery  was  in  bloom,  and  the  rose  bushes  in  small 
leaf.  Naturally  fruit  buds  were  about  ready  to  burst, 
and  all  nature  was  two  months  ahead  of  time.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  what  the  damage  will  be,  but  that  fruit 
has  been  set  back  would  seem  certain.  And  the  fresh 
vegetable  crops  of  the  States  south  of  us  have  been 
badly  hurt,  for  as  far  south  as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  32  degrees.  Soon  the  dismal  re¬ 


ports  will  be  coming  from  the  fresh  vegetable  growing 
regions.  At  one  time  such  reports  would  have  had  a 
definite  effect  upon  canned  foods  prices,  and  they  may 
now. 

But  right  now  the  canner s  generally  are  chiefly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  proposed  sales  tax  which  Congress  prom¬ 
ises  to  enact.  There  are  many  who  think  this  law  will 
clear  up  all  their  troubles — ^by  putting  them  perma¬ 
nently  out  of  business.  Speaking  on  this,  in  a  letter  to 
his  representative  at  Washington,  as  a  protest  against 
this  tax.  President  Charles  G.  Summers,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association,  said: 

,  “Canners  profits  are  always  very  slim.  Our  business  is 
most  highly  competitive. 

If  we  ever  have  a  3  per  cent  profit  on  our  turnover  we 
think  we  are  in  clover  and  out  of  that  profit  must  pay 
income  tax,  etc. 

A  proposed  tax  of  2  %  per  cent  would  take  all  of  the  usual 
annual  profit  of  a  large  majority  of  Canners — leaving  them 
nothing  but  a  loss. 

I  personally  believe  if  this  sales  tax  becomes  effective  on 
Canned  Foods  three-fourths  or  more  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Canners  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

It  was  suggested  no  tax  would  be  placed  on  the  food  of 
the  working  classes.  The  working  classes  depend  on  Canned 
Foods  a  large  part  of  the  year  as  their  cheapest  food.  As  a 
rule  the  working  classes  do  not  have  refrigerators  to  keep 
perishable  foods  so  they  use  Canned  Foods.  I  fear  it  is  not 
possible  with  the  present  market  dominated  by  buyers  to 
add  the  sales  tax  to  our  bills.  And  I  know  Canners  cannot 
pay  this  tax  themselves  and  stay  in  business. 

Canners  generally  are  not  in  good  financial  condition. 
This  tax  will  prevent  some  from  operating  at  all,  and  will 
reduce  the  packs  of  those  who  do  operate.  And  will  reduce 
the  prices  to  farmers  for  their  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
addition  to  reducing  the  quantity  canners  can  buy  from 
farmers. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  oppose  this  tax  applying  on 
Canned  Foods.” 

The  National  Canners  Association  is  working  hard 
to  prevent  this  imposition  upon  the  canning  industry, 
but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  The  rule 
of  Congress  seems  to  be  “Balance  the  budget  if  you 
bust  all  business.”  They  won’t  balance  the  budget, 
because  they  will  bust  all  business,  if  they  put  through 
this  manufacturers’  sales  tax,  and  there  will  be  nothing, 
therefore,  to  tax.  It  will  tax  the  dollar  out  of  existence. 
Even  during  the  money  drunk  of  the  past  twelve  years, 
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manufacturers  did  not  average  6%  profit  on  turnover; 
it  was  all  the  rest  of  business,  all  of  which  comes  after 
the  manufacturer,  which  made  the  huge  profits,  and 
all  of  them  could  make  those  profits  only  because  the 
manufacturer  had  first  started  the  dollar  into  circula¬ 
tion.  Give  that  matter  a  moment’s  thought,  and  you’ll 
see  it,  and  then  you  should  write  or  wire  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  fact,  and  demand  that  no  manufac¬ 
turers’  sales  tax  be  passed.  If  they  want  to  start 
the  wheels  of  progress  going  again,  get  labor  back  into 
employment,  and  so  permit  the  masses  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  spend,  they  could  better  charge  back  to  the 
national  debt  these  deficiencies,  as  they  have  already 
done  the  past  two  year’s  deficiencies,  and  relieve  the 
manufacturers,  and  other  industry,  of  every  possible 
tax  for  two  years.  That  will  start  business  up  again, 
make  something  to  tax,  and  make  all  willing  to  pay 
their  share.  And  they  will  be  only  putting  back  what 
they  paid  on  this  debt  too  rapidly,  and  before  they  had 
to.  As  it  is,  if  they  do  not  put  the  manufacturer 
completely  out  of  business  by  this  tax,  the  output  will 
be  so  reduced  as  to  yield  a  negligable  amount  of  taxes. 
They  tax  malt  extracts  in  varying  degrees,  some  ex¬ 
cessively  high,  and  wine  concentrates ;  why  won’t  they 
tax  soft  drinks?  You  know  why.  And  the  same  sort 
of  fatherly  protection,  from  a  source  not  so  clearly 
shown,  is  exerted  when  a  tax  upon  bananas  or  coffee 
is  attempted.  These  two  items,  both  imported,  with 
10c  per  bunch  on  bananas  and  Ic  per  lb.  on  coffee  could 
be  more  easily  collected,  without  the  creation  of  new 
bureaus,  and  the  hordes  of  new  Government  employees. 
But  they  will  touch  none  of  these  in  this  year  when 
Presidential  votes  are  so  badly  needed. 

Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket?  Well,  if  you  do  not  think  so,  try  to  remember 
what  we  have  here  said,  and  then  tell  us  your  feelings, 
next  fall,  when  this  tax  is  in  operation — ^for  you  will 
have  to  pay  the  tax,  make  no  mistake. 

The  market — What  about  the  market?  It  is 
said  that  canned  foods  are  holding  well  under  the 
small,  normal  demand ;  but  that  retail  demand  is 
going  on  at  a  high  rate.  Buyers  know  this  and  know 
that  supplies  are  not  excessive ;  but  while  they  profess 
this  feeling  they  refuse  to  buy.  All  prices  seem  weaker 
this  week  in  this  market. 

Baked  beans  are  all  lower:  16  oz.  now  45c;  No.  2i/^, 
95c;  and  No.  10,  $2.75. 

Standard  cut  wax  beans  have  been  reduced  to  65c; 
No.  2  red  kidney  beans  to  70c,  and  lO’s  kidneys,  $3.50. 

No.  2  green  and  white  lima  beans  are  now  quoted  at 
75c,  and  we  have  heard  of  some  at  lower  prices ;  No.  2 
fresh  white  limas  are  quoted  at  60c. 

No.  2  fancy  shoepeg  corn  has  dropped  from  771/4  to 
75c,  and  you  will  note  in  other  market  reports  that  the 
5c  can  of  com  has  taken  such  hold  that  some  canners 
are  letting  go  of  good  com,  just  to  get  the  sale. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  has  dropped  from  $1  to  95c. 

In  peas,  petit  pois  I’s  have  dropped  from  721^  to 
70c.  It  is  said  the  jobbers  are  watching  pea  acreage 
with  a  whole  lot  of  interest,  and  that  it  is  holding  back 
some  buying. 

Standard  No.  1  tomatoes  seem  to  have  dropped  from 
55c  to  521/2,  in  the  counties,  though  generally  speaking 
the  tomato  line  is  holding  very  firmly.  Meantime 
tomato  puree  is  advancing  further. 

Fruits  here  remain  unchanged,  but  the  advance  in 
pineapple,  on  the  Coast,  and  which  has  been  looked  for, 
has  taken  place,  and  No.  21/2’s  in  all  three  grades  have 


been  advanced  5c  per  doz.  The  No.  10  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  has  been  reduced  what  amounts  to  25%,  as  it  is 
offered  to  give  one  case  free  with  every  three  cases 
bought.  This  free-case  business  is  bad,  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  take  hold  in  this  industry.  If  it  does  the 
canners  will  heartily  regret  it. 

Prices  of  salmon  and  tuna  fish  have  been  slightly 
rearranged,  for  this  market  without  material  change. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Unchanged — Pineapple  Prices  Advance — ^Tri- 
State  Tomatoes  Firm — Salmon  Firm — ^Trade  Waits 
For  Reports  on  California  Fruit  Prices. 

New  York,  March  10,  1932. 

HE  MARKET — An  advance  of  10  cents  a  case  in 
pineapple  prices  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of 
advertised  brands  of  evaporated  milk  were  the 
highlights  in  the  canned  foods  market  here  during  the 
past  week.  The  general  trend  of  buying  showed  little 
change,  despite  a  more  optimistic  feeling  among  the 
trade.  Buyers  continue  to  operate  on  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policy  that  has  characterized  the  market 
for  so  long,  and  still  shop  around  for  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price  before  making  any  committments. 

Where  bargain  offerings  are  available,  it  is  rumored 
that  some  fairly  large  orders  have  been  given  and 
shipments  are  moving  along  from  these  sources. 
Despite  these  inmors  of  shaded  prices,  it  is  held  that 
these  concessions  are  available  only  on  orders  large 
enough  to  make  up  in  their  size  for  the  necessary 
shading  of  the  price.  On  the  whole,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above  mentioned  changes  in  pineapple 
and  canped  milk  prices,  the  general  price  list  is  holding 
fairly  firm. 

Pineapple — ^The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  yesterday 
advanced  the  prices  of  pineapple  10  cents  a  case  to 
$1.50  for  fancy  21/2S;  $1.35  for  sliced  2V2S,  and  $1.25 
for  broken  2V2S,  effective  immediately.  The  advance 
was  met  immediately  by  the  California  Packing  Corp. 
and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  while  other  packers  are 
expected  to  meet  the  advance  within  the  next  day  or  so. 

This  advance,  the  second  since  the  radical  price  slash 
made  by  leading  pineapple  packers  some  months  ago, 
indicated,  the  trade  holds,  that  with  stocks  reduced  to 
better  working  levels,  the  pineapple  packers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  prices  on  a  more  profitable  level  than 
that  prevailing  in  recent  weeks. 

Milk — Prices  of  evaporated  milk  showed  an  unex¬ 
pected  slump  over  the  week-end,  with  prices  off  30  cents 
a  case  on  advertised  brands,  which  brought  the  level 
for  this  grade  close  to  that  at  which  the  independent 
brands  of  evaporated  milk  have  been  selling.  The 
revised  price  quoted  on  the  advertised  brands  is  $2.80 
a  case. 

Tomatoes — ^Tri-state  packers  are  again  maintaining 
a  firm  price  list  with  Florida  offerings  failing  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  local  market  in  view  of  present 
price  differentials  resulting  from  the  higher  freight 
rates  on  Florida  shipments.  Competition  from  other 
areas  continues  negligible  and  further  price  uneasiness 
in  tri-state  offerings  seem  unlikely. 

California  tomatoes  showed  little  change  although 
some  packers  were  reported  to  be  shading  prices  under 
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the  recent  price  level  in  order  to  move  some  surplus 
stocks  out  faster.  No  official  changes  have  been  made 
in  either  the  Pacific  Coast  offerings  or  those  from  tri¬ 
state  packers,  however,  despite  small  movements  of 
the  former  reported  at  slightly  shaded  prices. 

Salmon — Seems  to  have  worked  itself  into  a  strong 
i:osition  with  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corp.,  aided  by 
several  of  the  larger  independents,  who,  although  they 
did  not  join  the  organization,  are  in  sympathy  with  its 
aims,  succeeding  in  putting  pinks  on  a  $1,  Coast,  basis. 
Other  sizes  are  holding  firm,  although  little  trading  is 
reported. 

With  pinks  apparently  firmly  established  on  the  $1, 
Coast,  basis,  and  other  sizes  strengthening  in  sympathy 
with  the  improvement  in  pink  prices,  the  salmon 
packers  face  the  prospects  of  a  definitely  improved 
market.  With  prices  stabilized,  and  the  long  summer 
season  of  increased  demand  approaching,  the  packers 
seem  to  be  in  a  strong  technical  market  position. 

Corn — ^Maine  packers  are  holding  firm,  asking  around 
80  cents  for  fancy  and  60  cents  for  standard,  with  little 
change  noted  in  the  price  situation.  Offerings  from 
other  sections  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  low  prices 
on  Maine  corn  and  no  improvement  is  expected  until 
the  price  situation  in  that  state  show\s  a  definite  change 
for  the  better. 

Retail  consumption,  however,  is  holding  up  well  and 
with  the  lowering  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  the  past 
season’s  bumper  pack,  some  hope  of  firmer  prices  when 
stocks  reach  a  more  favorable  working  level  seems 
likely. 

Fruits — ^The  California  Packing  Co.  has  made  no 
announcement  of  any  change  in  fruit  prices  despite  the 
expiration  of  its  guarantee  period  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  although  some  definite  indication  of  what  action 
it  will  take  is  expected  within  the  next  few  days.  The 
peach  control  sales  group  on  the  Pacific  Coast  seems 
to  have  the  market  well  in  hand  although  there  are  still 
some  scattered  offerings  available  from  second  hands. 

Maintenance  of  the  present  price  scale  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corp.  is  looked  for  in  the  trade,  al¬ 
though  a  few  factors  hold  that  it  will  make  slight  ad¬ 
justments  in  its  prices.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  has 
not  announced  any  change  in  prices  yet.  It  is  thought 
to  be  waiting  until  California  Packing  makes  known  its 
plans  before  announcing  any  changes. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Not  Buying  as  the  Prices  Would  Seem  to  Warrant — 
Canners  in  a  Quandry — Active,  Steady  Sale  of  Toma¬ 
toes  by  Retailers — Orders  Going  to  the  Ozarks  Due  to 
Low  Prices — Com  at  5c  Per  Can  Cleaning  Out  Stocks — 
Good  Corn  at  Ruinous  Prices — Watching  Pea  Acreage 
in  Wisconsin — Good  String  Beans  at  Low 
Prices — Milk  Reduced. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  10,  1932. 

But  LITTLE  ACTION — ^While  the  general  trend  of 
business  seems  to  be  just  slightly  on  the  up-trend 
there  are  few  evidences  of  canned  foods  operators 
taking  hold  of  offerings  as  would  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  very  low  prices  applying  throughout  the  line. 
We  find  too  many  canners  who  are  shaky  as  to  their 
1932  operations  and  their  ability  to  liquidate  unsold 


warehouse  holdings  in  an  orderly  way  to  encourage 
buyers  into  any  market  support. 

To  those  who  are  actually  conversant  with  the  inside 
story  of  the  real  distress  prevailing  with  a  great  many 
canners  it  is  easy  to  see  that  something  radical  is  going 
to  happen  sooner  or  later ;  the  industry  cannot  continue 
to  bump  along  on  present  basis;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  surest  quick  cure  for  the  difficulty  would  be 
some  sort  of  balancing  of  output  with  consumption; 
however,  this  is  easier  to  discuss  than  it  is  to  ac¬ 
complish.  There  are  hundreds  of  canning  communi¬ 
ties,  where  local  insistence  that  the  factory  operate,  is 
going  to  outweigh  much  “plain  horse  sense”  which 
might  counsel  the  opposite  course ;  and  there  are  some 
factory  men  who  feel  they  are  almost  “sunk”  anyway 
by  the  present  conditions ;  they  might  make  it  back  by 
ample  production  in  1932  whereas  if  they  run  30  to 
40%  of  capacity  they  are  certain  at  the  start  that  they 
will  not  make  any  money  in  1932. 

Tomatoes — A  very  active  steady  sale  is  evident 
throughout  the  retail  field ;  institution  outlets  are  also 
cutting  heavily  into  stocks  of  the  larger  sized  cans. 
We  may  look  for  continued  strength  right  up  to  new 
pack.  Maryland  No.  2  standards  can  be  found  oc¬ 
casionally  as  low  as  72l^,  but  generally  75c  is  asked; 
Indiana  on  much  the  same  basis.  Ozark  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  can  still  be  secured  at  65c  and  a  very  heavy  de¬ 
mand  is  being  now  directed  into  that  quarter.  We  arp 
told  that  with  only  about  700  cars  still  unsold  there 
they  will  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  game  for  much 
longer ;  especially  as  their  low  price  is  attracting  orders 
from  a  distance  considerably  beyond  their  natural 
operating  orbit. 

A  few  new  pack  Florida  No.  2  and  No.  1  are  being 
talked  around,  quality  pretty  good,  but  frequently 
buyers  comment  that  tomatoes  from  the  sub-tropics  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  snap  and  flavor  present  in  toma¬ 
toes  grown  farther  north. 

Corn — The  general  popularity  of  5  cent  No.  2  com  in 
most  mid-Westem  cities  is  doing  wonders  toward  work¬ 
ing  out  final  disposal  of  some  surpluses  which  were 
disturbing  canners  and  aggravating  bankers.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  starting  to  take  hold  of  canned  com  as  a  cheap 
food  and  no  doubt  we  are  hitting  along  at  an  18  or  20 
million  per  year  consumption  rate  now. 

It  will  be  just  too  bad  if  there  is  another  big  pack 
with  which  to  wrestle  in  September ;  the  contracting  of 
excessive  acreage  now  will  make  it  that  much  harder 
to  get  prices  up  where  they  belong. 

Good  corn  is  also  now  beginning  to  go  onto  the 
bargain  block;  have  been  surprised  to  see  what  high 
grade  corn  can  be  secured  in  the  seventies,  corn  which 
would  easily  have  been  worth  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  year  ago. 

We  can  only  say  that  some  fine  bargains  are  now 
possible  to  the  operator  who  will  “buy  to  sell,”  but 
there  is  no  incentive  to  buy  to  hoard. 

Peas — ^Full  attention  is  directed  toward  Wisconsin 
pea  acreage  plans ;  some  jobbers  feel  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  too  much  planting  prompted  by  the  sporting  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  packer  who  figures  he  wdll  plant  exces¬ 
sively  just  because  he  thinks  his  neighbor  has  reduced 
Every  year  we  have  more  or  less  of  this  “undercover” 
acreage  to  discount  and  it  is  feared  that  this  season 
may  see  an  excessive  amount  of  it.  Everybody  who  is 
in  position  to  crive  any  real  facts  along  this  line  is 
carefully  avoiding  commital  statements  of  any  kind. 

Meanwhile  shipping  of  remaining  w^arehouse  stocks 
ffoes  on  actively  and  canners  gaining  more  optimism 
as  they  find  their  bills  all  paid  and  their  holdings  sold 
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out  at  no  great  loss;  (although  no  long  profits). 
Eighty-five  cents  standard  peas  are  still  to  be  found 
here  and  there ;  in  some  cases  some  rather  cloudy  No. 
3  sieve  Alaskas  have  been  sold  at  85c  although  90c  is 
the  correct  price  for  really  first  class  No.  3  sieve. 

Beans  (Green  and  Wax) — Market  continues  soft; 
excellent  No.  2  green  in  the  low  60s  and  No.  2  wax  at 
721/^  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  East  and  the  Middle- 
West.  Jobbers  everywhere  say  that  sales  on  these 
products  have  been  good  but  the  supplies  in  first  hands 
continue  to  press  for  sale.  Some  day  no  doubt  before 
long  we  will  run  into  an  acute  clean-up  as  the  unsold 
reserves  cannot  last  very  much  longer.  Over  half  of 
the  entire  pack  was  shipped  from  canneries  prior  to 
December  31st,  and  the  rate  of  shipments  has  been 
accellerated  if  anything  since  that  time. 

Milk — A  general  decline  of  30c  per  case  was  regis¬ 
tered  by  most  of  the  highly  advertised  bands ;  this  was 
in  general  met  by  the  independents  with  a  reduction 
of  part  of  this  same  amount;  the  general  spread  in 
price  between  advertised  and  non-advertised  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  only  about  25c  per  case ;  thus  apparently  forcing  a 
larger  sale  on  the  advertised  brands;  a  rumor  is  cur¬ 
rent  that  there  may  be  an  advance  again  within  a  few 
days  as  a  lot  of  business  has  been  stimulated  which 
will  require  many  days  running  to  produce. 

California  Fruits — Prices  in  general  unchanged  but 
an  increased  intonation  of  assurance  seems  to  pervade 
correspondence  from  better  posted  operators ;  they  say 
they  faced  such  an  impossible  set  of  conditions  before 
the  Peach  Control  was  put  in  effect  that  there  w'as  no 
alternative  other  than  a  strengthened  selling  basis  or 
the  sheriff;  and  in  the  fullest  consciousness  of  the 
condition  they  base  their  certainty  of  better  conditions 
ahead. 

Some  strengthened  prices  in  dried  fruits  during  the 
recent  few  days  have  conveyed  incidentally  more  con¬ 
fidence  into  other  fruit  products. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Canned  Shrimp  Market  Good  —  Prices  Firm  —  Raw 
Oysters  Scarce — Factories  Operating  Fairly  Steady — 
Prices  Firm — Freezing  Weather  Hurts 
Stringless  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  10,  1932. 

SHRIMP — “A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 
To  what  extent  this  phrase  is  right  or  wrong  can 
best  be  determined  by  checking  back  on  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Some 
in  the  canning  game  can  recall  when  they  sold  canned 
shrimp  at  60c  and  75c  per  dozen  and  considered  it  a 
good  price.  The  farmer  sold  cotton  at  6  and  8c  per 
pound  and  was  satisfied.  Beef  cattle  were  sold  at  five 
and  eight  dollars  per  head;  hogs  at  three  and  five 
dollars  a  piece;  clothes  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per 
suit ;  the  common  labor  earned  one  dollar  and  one  fifty 
per  day,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Business  moved  along  briskly  and  everybody  was 
happy,  but  we  did  not  know  any  better. 

Then,  inflate.d  times,  called  “Prosperity”  came  along 
and  got  us  all  wrong,  because  we  sold  the  same  canned 
shrimp  for  $2  and  $2.50  per  dozen.  The  farmer  sold 


the  same  cotton  at  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per 
pound ;  cattle  at  thirty  and  forty  dollars  per  head ;  hogs 
at  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  a  piece ;  the  clothing  man 
sold  the  same  suits  of  clothes  for  twenty-five  and  forty 
dollars  and  common  labor  was  paid  three  and  five 
dollars  per  day,  therefore  it  is  making  us  feel  mighty 
peeved,  uncomfortable  and  distressed  to  have  to  go 
back  to  old  times.  Nevertheless,  to  the  average  wage 
earner  that  has  a  steady  job  now,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence,  because  while  his  pay  envelope  today  does  not 
make  the  big  flash  with  the  five  and  ten  dollar  bills 
that  it  did  six  or  eight  years  ago,  yet  the  one  dollar 
bills  that  it  contains  will  buy  just  as  much  food  stuff, 
etc.  as  the  bigger  money  did  before,  so  he  is  no  worse 
off  financially. 

Now,  those  of  us  that  are  living  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  tho.se 
that  are  less  fortunate  and  that  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  they  are  out  of  a  job  and  their  family  is  in  want. 

Canned  shrimp  are  in  good  demand  and  the  price  is 
holding  up  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — It  looks  like  the  oyster  pack  in  this  section 
has  reached  its  peak  of  production  and  it  is  now  on  the 
decline.  Mississippi  that  has  packed  the  bulk  of  the 
oysters  in  this  section  is  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
oysters  to  run  regular  and  the  few  factories  that  are 
operating  in  Mississippi  have  had  some  idle  days  for 
the  lack  of  raw  material. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  factories 
has  had  to  draw  some  of  its  supply  of  oysters  from  the 
Alabama  reefs,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oysters  in  the 
Pascagoula  reefs. 

The  Biloxi  factories,  as  usual  have  gone  to  the 
Lousiana  Marsh  for  their  oysters,  as  the  Mississippi 
reefs  have  not  been  able  to  supply  them  all  that  they 
have  packed. 

Oysters  have  been  unusually  good  this  season  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Alabama  oysters  that 
have  been  much  larger  and  more  plump  than  in  former 
years. 

Cove  oysters  have  been  moving  right  along  and  with 
the  limited  number  of  factories  in  operation,  there 
should  not  be  many  cases  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
canners  after  Lent. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f,  o.  b. 
factory. 

Stringless  Beans — Probably  the  coldest  weather 
we’ve  had  this  winter  hit  this  coast  two  days  ago  and 
frost  is  predicted  for  tonight,  therefore  all  young 
growth  of  beans  that  are  not  protected  will  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  cold.  The  beans  now  planted  are 
mostly  for  the  produce  market  and  unless  the  price  gets 
too  low  the  first  of  May,  which  will  necessitate  the 
growers  to  look  up  the  canneries  to  take  their  surplus 
beans,  there  will  not  be  any  beans  canned  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  until  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Pears  Stiffening  in  Price — Advance  in  Pineapple  Prices 
Has  Occured  —  Tomato  Buying  Fairly  Active  and 
Prices  Firm — Foreign  Tariffs  Hurt  Fruits — 10c  Sellers 
in  Vegetables  Going  Strong. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  10,  1932. 

ROPS — More  rain  would  be  welcome  in  California, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  precipitation  for  the  season  to  date  is  well 
below  normal.  Throughout  the  territory  north  of  San 
Francisco  the  rainfall  is  subnormal,  while  south  of 
here  it  is  above  the  average.  The  bright  feature  is  the 
heavy  blanket  of  snow  in  the  mountains  which  insures 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  While  no 
crops  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  moisture,  rain  would 
help  such  crops  as  peas,  spinach  and  asparagus,  all  of 
which  have  reached  the  early  harvesting  stage. 

Pears  Advancing — One  of  the  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  canned  fruit  market  during  the  past  few 
days  has  been  the  manner  in  which  prices  on  Bartlett 
pears  have  stiffened.  For  a  time  this  fruit  was  rather 
weak,  with  prices  running  quite  a  wide  range,  but  the 
demand  has  picked  up  and  the  trade  is  finding  that 
some  items  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  quantities  expected. 
Both  the  No.  1  and  the  No.  10  sizes  are  in  rather  light 
supply  and  some  canners  have  advanced  prices  on  these. 
A  short  time  ago  Choice  No.  1  pears  were  to  be  had  as 
low  as  $1,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  locate  any  now  for 
less  than  $1.05.  Standards,  in  the  same  size,  are  also 
quoted  five  cents  a  dozen  higher.  Minimum  quotations 
on  No.  10  Choice  and  Standard  pears  have  been  boosted 
25  cents  a  dozen. 

Pineapples — As  has  been  expected  for  some  time, 
pineapple  prices  were  advanced  on  March  9th,  marking 
up  No.  2V:is  5c  per  dozen,  and  introducing  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  selling  of  No.  10  Crushed  Pineapple  in 
Syrup.  In  order  to  introduce  this  latter  products  for 
moie  extensive  use  by  bakers,  they  are  offering  one 
case  free  with  each  three  cases  bought.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  25%  reduction,  and,  it  is  explained,  is  done  for 
promotional  purposes,  and  the  offer  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time.  All  leading  pineapple  canners  are  con¬ 
curring  in  these  new  prices. 

Tomatoes — Canned  tomato  nrices  remain  as  they 
have  been  for  several  weeks  and  buying  is  fairly  active. 
Buvers  realize  that  stocks  in  first  hands  are  limited 
and  are  anticipating  requirements  further  in  advance 
than  on  most  lines.  A  price  revision  upward  seems  in 
sight  at  an  early  date. 

Tariffs — ^Pacific  Coast  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
nromise  to  be  hard  hit  by  the  tariff  reprisals  planned 
by  France,  some  of  which  have  already  been  approved 
by  the  French  Senate.  This  body  has  approved  a  bill 
doubling  the  duty  on  prunes,  of  which  about  $3,000,000 
worth  are  imported  by  France  annually.  The  proposed 
embargo  on  American  apples,  of  which  about  $5,000,000 
worth  are  imported  annually,  largely  from  Pacific 
Coast  States,  is  expected  to  be  announced  soon.  A  re¬ 
striction  on  canned  asparagus,  of  which  California  ex¬ 
ports  more  than  $500,000  worth  a  year,  is  expected  in 
the  Senate.  Before  the  1930  tariff,  California  sent 
out  about  200,000  tons  of  dried  fruit  annually,  mostly 


to  Europe.  This  has  been  cut  to  about  one-half  this 
amount,  largely  through  the  working  of  the  tariff. 
Another  interesting  example  is  sardines.  Before  the 
boosting  of  the  tariff,  California  exported  about  3,000,- 
000  cases  a  year.  Now  the  pack  has  been  cut  to  about 
1,000,000  cases  a  year  and  most  of  this  is  consumed  at 
home. 

Ten-Cent  Sellers — Sizes  and  grades  of  corn,  peas  and 
beans  that  can  be  sold  to  retail  at  ten  cents  a  can  are 
in  good  demand,  but  the  better  qualities  continue  to 
be  rather  neglected.  The  lower  grades  in  these  promise 
to  be  cleaned  up  long  before  the  better  grades  are 
moved.  The  demand  for  cheap  vegetables  is  having 
an  effect  on  the  consumption  of  such  lines  as  asparagus, 
artichokes,  and  the  like,  which  seem  high  in  price  in 
comparison. 

Directors  Elected — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
held  late  in  February  at  Haiku,  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H., 
when  the  present  board  of  directors  was  reelected.  The 
board  consists  of  Joseph  Durney,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  A. 
R.  Franklin,  A.  C.  Oppenheimer,  William  N.  Rolph, 
Sidney  Schwartz,  Arthur  N.  Selby,  all  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Hosmer  Rolph  and  Harry  B.  Penhallow,  of 
Maui.  Office^  will  be  elected  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco.  The  annual  report  of  this  pineapple 
packing  concern  for  1931  shows  an  operating  loss  of 
$285,301,  as  compared  with  an  operating  profit  of 
$280,429  in  the  preceding  year. 

Hawaiian  Canners  Report — ^The  annual  report  of  the 
Hawaiian  Canneries  Company  of  Kauai,  T.  H.,  shows 
an  earned  operating  profit  of  $56,363.92,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  interest  charges,  but  before  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  extraordinary  losses  due  to  the  overproduction  of 
pineapple.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in  prices  of  canned 
pineapple  to  assist  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  condi¬ 
tions  existing  because  of  overproduction,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  free  goods  to  customers  to  the  extent  of 
$171,087.55.  Reduction  of  inventories  to  existing 
market  prices  necessitated  a  write  off  of  $114,103.75. 

To  Discontinue  Pineapple  Packing — Plans  are  being 
made  to  discontinue  operations  of  the  Kohala  Pine¬ 
apple  Company  at  Kohala,  Hawaii.  The  Pratt-Low 
Preserving  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  the  majority  stock¬ 
holder.  The  Kohala  Pineapple  Company  is  the  only 
pineapple  growing  and  packing  concern  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  Its  pack  in  1931  amounted  to  159,264  cases, 
as  compared  with  80,103  cases  in  1930. 

Hunt  Bros.  Votes  To  Retire  Stock — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing 
Company  held  at  San  Francisco  an  amendment  to  the 
articles  of  incorporation  was  voted  to  permit  acquisition 
and  retirement  of  part  of  the  class  A  stock  and  voted 
the  remaining  stock  redeemable  at  $30  a  share.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  Class  A  stock  was  non-callable.  The  step 
was  taken  to  facilitate  any  future  mergers,  although  no 
deals  are  under  consideration,  it  is  reported.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  retirement  of  19,435 
shares,  held  by  the  Golden  Gate  Packing  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary.  While  the  annual  report  has  not  been  released. 
President  G.  H.  Bradt  says  that  operations  for  the  1931 
season  would  undoubtedly  show  a  loss. 

Visiting  The  East — F.  M.  Ball,  San  Francisco  broker, 
is  making  an  Eastern  trip  to  visit  trade  connections. 

New  Grocery  Branch — Wellman,  Peck  &  Co.,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  opened  a 
branch  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . -  8.76 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Large,  No.  2^ . .  .......  3.60 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 4.60 

Medium,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2hi . 8.25 

Medium.  No.  2% .  . . - — 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  8.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  o* . 45  . 

No.  214  . 95  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  io .  3.50  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10.. .  3.50  . 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1-40  1.50 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 75  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  . - .  3.60  - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  - 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2 _  1.40  - 

Whole,  No.  2.. .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  8 _  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 _  3.60  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .90 

(3ut,  No.  10 .  2.86  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  - 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . - . 66  ....... 

Diced.  No.  10 -  8.26  - 

CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

^tra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.85  4.26 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.00  ........ 

Split.  Np.  10 . . . .  8.00  _ 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . . .  1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS! 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 70  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.65 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s... .  1.26 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . .  1.20 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  l.OO 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is.... . . . 86 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  28. .  1.20  - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . .  1.06  ....... 

No.  8  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 96  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2b . . . 90  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . . . . 

No.  8  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.26  6.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.00  6.00 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2%..... . 90  t.90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 . 3.00  tS.OO 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT! 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.82% 

No.  3  . 

.86 

.86 

No.  10  . 

2.66 

2.66 

SPINACH! 

Standa.d,  No.  2 . 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

1.26 

1.15 

No.  10 . 

3.50 

3.50 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh 

Limas, 

No.  2  . 

.90 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried 

Limas, 

No.  2  . 

.90 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  factory.... 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.90 

No.  3  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.57  Va 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.65 

.52% 

No.  2  . 

.85 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.80 

No.  3  . . . 

1.25 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

8.50 

3.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.52% 

F.  O.  EJ.  County . 

.52% 

No.  2  . 

.76 

.75 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.72% 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

1.12%  1.12% 

No.  10  . 

3.36 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

3.20 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREF4  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .40% 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 47% . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10..„..... . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water...................................  4.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2..™....— . —  1.60 

No.  10 .  6.50  4.50 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2%.-.—..——....-——  ...—  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz .  .65  . 

No.  2 .  1.10  1.00 

No.  6  .  3.30  4.26 

No.  1  Juice....... . 76  ........ 

No.  6  Juice .  3.26  - 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .95  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  — .... 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  . - . — . . .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard  No.  10 .  6.60  6.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.40 


Choice,  No.  2t<..  Y.  C .  1.45  1.55 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Elxtra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  86  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10 .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiia'n  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% 1.60  1.45 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  l.On 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.25  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wa'ter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 76  . 

17  oz.  . - . —  .80  . 

19  oz .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz .  3.25 

%*lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMON^ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  2.35 

P'lat,  No.  % . 1.70  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . — .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  .85 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.35  - . 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 92%  .97% 

Medium.  Red,  Tall..- .  1-42% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.00 

SARD’NESfi  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  13-18 

%  Oil,  keys .  tS.SO 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  t4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  •('4.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.— .  t8-20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  '(S.OO 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48.’s .  3.00  '(2.95 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %8  .  7.30  8.60 

White,  Is  .  13.66  13.00 

I  liie  Fin,  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin.  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %s  .  3.90  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.00  6.26 

Striped,  Is  . -  8.26  11.60 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy......,.....,.— ...........  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy _ ...... _ _  7.80  6.60 

Yellow,  Is .  18.66  12.60 


2.75  . 

’£'90 

1.60  1.40 

1.80  1.65 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derlees. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaninee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
ASPARAGUS  MACHINERT. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  CUTTERS.  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin>Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEXrrS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  EKc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slays,  an  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formnla,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltmire. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper^  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Kdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERT. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chiestgo. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stami>ers  and  Markers. 
CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  ach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  R  bins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  smd  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SpraETue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chscpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapiuan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mori^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.- 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  M  rral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

(XIRRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCE’S  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bearn  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEXtS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Elmployers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  ’TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-E’illers. 
F’illing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Exiling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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WHERE  TO  BVY— Continued 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousins  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkainp  Co.,  Indiafnapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Bobina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Friction  Top  Cana.  See  Cana,  Tin.  _ 

Fruit  Gradera.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parera.  See  Paring  Machinea. 

Fruit  Preaaea.  See  Cider  Makera’  Machinery. 
Gaaoline  Firepota.  See  Cannery  Suppliea. 

GENERAL.  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Generatora,  Electric.  See  Motora. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spratgue-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeeton,  Ul. 

Governora,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriera  and  Conveyora. 
Green  Com  Huakers.  See  Corn  Huakera. 

Green  Pea  Cleanera.  See  Clean,  and  Grafd.  Mchy. 
Hoiating  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 
HuIIera  and  Vinera.  See  Pea  Hullera. 

Huakers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copi»er. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nia'-ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeeton,  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PECTIN,  Apple,  Powdered. 

Speas  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTINIG  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozman.  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corp. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
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A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

I 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
I  have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

i 

I  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

\  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


5  TROw 

.  MO.  k  ^  ' 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMHS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  ft 
MACHINERY  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVEIS  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

of 

Known  Quality 


N  ew  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

THIS  NEW  INTRODUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  TO 
HAVE  OUTSTANDING  MERIT  FOR  CANNERS. 

Concentrated  in  season,  prolific  in  yield,  We  are  operating  more  than  1000  acres 
with  slender,  round,  meaty,  stringless  in  trial  and  breeding  grounds  under  an 
pods,  it  produces  a  quality  pack  of  small  expert  personnel  in  the  production  of 
whole  beans,  or  is  equally  good  for  cuts  pedigreed  lines  of  the  various  kinds  of 
in  larger  sizes.  seeds  that  canners  use. 

The  results  of  this  breeding  work  and  the  experience  of  75  gears  are  atgour  command. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven^  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


